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335-Horsepower Performance from a 550-Pound Motor — GM 
engineers developed an entirely new light alloy engine for these 
cars. It is a V-8, with 10 to 1 compression ratio, supercharged by 


XP-300 





a blower developed by GM engineers for Diesel engines. Oper- 
ates on premium-grade fuel 
plus special fuel at higher speeds. 


at normal speeds—premium fuel 


How GM engineers explore new horizons 


ERE you see the XP-300 and 
The press likes to call 
“cars of the future.” 


L eS Sabre. 
them 


Thousands of people have flocked to 
see them, and the question most 
“When will you build 
cars like these for the public?” 


often asked is, 


r is—these aren’t 
exactly what 
future cars will be like. They were 
built and rebuilt over a period of 


Well, the answe 
intended to show 


several years, to give our engineers 


The Top that’s Worked by a Raindrop— Rain falling on sensi- 
ae _ tized spot between Le Sabre seats starts mechanism which raises 
t and locks top, rolls up side window 


and designers the chance to test out 
fresh and forward ideas, and get 
these ideas beyond the blueprint 
and laboratory stage. 


You never know, till you get far-in- 
advance ideas to the point where 
you can road-test them and let folks 
look at them, how practical they'll be 


—and how the public will take them. 


Many of today’s commonplace fea- 
like 


And as time goes on, some of 


tures come right out ot “tries” 


these. 


s. Steering post and seats of 
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backs can be 


these advance features are sure to 
appear on cars in regular production. 

Le Sabre and XP-300 are just the 
latest examples of how far we go to 
make the key to a GM car your key 
to greater value. 


Your Key to Greater Value —the Key 
to a General Motors Car 


GENERAL MOTORS 
sipebes dain eitieh Ghinde tek webk Wabece* 
CHEVROLET « PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE 


BUICK « CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER 
GMC TRUCK & COACH 


XP-300 are vertically adjustable to person’s height. Contour seat 
moved torward 
Both cars have built-in jacks for easy tire changing. 


at belt line to ease back strain, 
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Where do profits go? 


To buy jobs 





_— READ IN THE PAPERS the big figures of | The new and better machinery which these profits 
corporation profits, and picture all this money and borrowings bought has made possible the 
going into the pockets of stockholders. It just higher postwar wages, and has kept America com- 


is not so— petitive with the rest of the world, without which 
Since the war, more than half of the profits made “told Americans could be out of jobs. 
by private corporations in America had to be kept, In these six postwar years American corporations 


to modernize plants and equipment. And even that _ have averaged a profit of less than 5 cents on each 

hasn’t been enough; companies have had to borrow dollar of their sales. Of this, 58% was needed in 

to do the job—some even more than their total profits. the business, to insure better products and jobs for 
workers, and only 42% went to the owners who 
made those products and jobs possible. 








42% of 5 cents—=2%o¢. A pretty low price we 
Americans pay to hire the money that insures our 
unequalled standard of living. 


‘ 


Source: ‘’National Income,’ 
of Current Business. 


supplement to Survey 


The Economic Report to the President. 
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Summertime, 1952. Washington was 


getting warm . . . The spring blossoms 
on the shrubbery had given way to the 
lush, green foliage of summer . . . Tour- 
ists were everywhere—following talka- 
tive guides through the Capitol, snap- 
ping pictures of statues and peering 
through the iron fence at the remodeled 
White House Across Constitution 
Avenue from the Washington Monument 
the horseshoe pitchers took up where 
they left off last autumn. 

Politics—the capital's stock in trade— 
was warming up, too .. . The election 
was the No. 1 topic of conversation . . . 
Congressmen, with their minds on the 
voters back home, were turning out 
speeches in case lots . The Capitol 
mail room—in charge of sending out 
franked literature for members of the 
House and Senate—was so swamped with 
business it was running weeks behind 
in its work One visitor, peering 
down from the galleries at the U.S. 
Senate in session, remarked, “The place 
is lousy with presidential candidates.” 

What with the weather and politics— 
it looked like a hot, sticky summer for 
Washington in 1952. 


Where is everybody? If it hadn't 
been for the out-of-town visitors, Con- 
gress would have worn a deserted look 
last week . . . The urgency of campaigns, 
just starting back home, was enticing 
Senators and Representatives away from 
Washington in droves . . . So many were 
absent it was almost impossible to trans- 
act a lot of the business Congress usual- 
ly gets out of the way this time of year. 
Here came June, and not one of the 
important appropriation bills was in 
shape to send to the White House . 
Other business was stacked up . . . With 


the ranks thinned by absentees, the Dem- 
ocratic leadership was wary of bringing 
up much of the program it would like 
to pass before the election... In a 
showdown, it might not have the votes. 





The March of the News 






The men who manage Congress al- 
ready had given up their fond hope of a 
summer adjournment for the election 
year ... But it was becoming increasing- 
ly hard to keep the Congressmen at 
work . . . One of the leaders looked over 
the wide-open spaces in the House of 
Representatives and dolefully summed 
up the situation in these words: 

“The little man who isn’t here is in 
complete control.” 


New broom. Nearly 3,000 cheering, 
applauding spectators jammed into’ the 
great hall of the Department of Justice 
last week to see James Patrick McGran- 
ery sworn in as Attorney General of the 
United States—and shoulder the touchy 
job of cleaning up the Government. 

When he took the oath of office, the 
Administration’s clean-up campaign took 
a new turn... It had already made one 
unhappy start by bringing in an out- 
sider to eradicate corruption . . . Now the 
Department of Justice~itself involved 
in many of the scandal stories—was going 
to do the job on its own. 

“I do not propose,” said Mr. McGran- 
ery, “to run around the country appear- 
ing on television and radio and holding 
press conferences unless I have some- 
thing to say” .. . The Attorney General 
didn’t explain what prompted the re- 
mark . . . But some of Washington’s 
most sensational scandal stories _ first 
cropped up during the broadcast of con- 
gressional investigations last year. 

Just how did the new Cabinet officer 
propose to go about cleaning things up? 

He wasn’t prepared to say .. . But one 
of his first official acts was aimed at Con- 
gress—an_ investigation to determine 
whether a House member from Utah 
violated the law by accepting campaign 
contributions from employes. 


Best wishes. As a gift of esteem, the 
people of Australia last week sent Presi- 
dent Harry Truman a white kangaroo. 
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Just some of the many things a Bell telephone man needs for installing telephones. 
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HERE DOES HE GET THAT STUFF ? 


Well, mostly from us—at Western Electric. You see 
it’s our job—as the manufacturing and supply unit 
of the Bell System—to provide almost everything 
Bell telephone people use in your service. 


Some things we manufacture ourselves—the rest 
we buy from other manufacturers. Our test is: which 
way can we assure the Bell telephone companies 
of highest quality at lowest cost? On telephones, 
switchboards, cable, electronic apparatus, and so 
on, we can best meet this test in our own factories— 


so we make them. But ladders, pliers, rubber gloves, 
office equipment and a host of other things can 
best be made by others who specialize in their pro- 
duction—so we buy them. 


Marshalling the special abilities of some 22,000 
concerns—together with Western Electric’s own 
manufacturing skills—is a job that’s unique in in- 
dustry. That it is being done—and done well—is a 
major reason why Bell telephone service has gone 
up in price so much less than other things you buy. 








You should expect the best value 
from G-E fluorescent lamps 














WATER TOO PURE TO DRINK HELPS GIVE YOU MORE LIGHT. It’s the water on the right you 
wouldn’t want to drink. It’s so pure it’s tasteless. You’d prefer the water on the left. Ordinary tap water, it’s 
safe enough for drinking. But not for G-E fluorescent lamps. A chemical reagent shows mineral impurities. If 
they got into the phosphor coating, they would cut light output. On the glass tube, they would create a 
streaked look. So General Electric uses the specially ultra-deionized water shown at right in making our 
phosphors and to wash our lamp tubes. It’s twice as free of minerals as distilled water. A small precaution— 
perhaps. But it helps give you more light and better looking lamps. You should expect the best value from 
G-E fluorescent lamps. This is another example of how far we go to make sure you can. 


You can put your confidence in 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgranm Washington, D. C. 


It's still a tossup between Taft and Eisenhower for Republicans. 

Taft, near the showdown, is holding the edge in delegates. "Ike," back 
home, has-a chance to catch up and win. It will not be easy, though. 

Neither Taft nor Eisenhower, right now, has the delegates to win. 

It's Taft if the Republicans are really confident. It's "Ike" if the 


party feels that it will take a new face to win in November. 
The play at this point is getting somewhat rough. 





Democrats will be guided in their decision by the Republican choice. 

Stevenson, of Illinois, very probably will be drafted if it's Taft. 
Stevenson and Kefauver vs. Taft and Knowland might then be the line-up. 

Kefauver might get his chance if it's Eisenhower. 

Russell, of Georgia, can’t yet be counted out, whether it is Taft or 
Eisenhower. It depends on whether Truman still can run the party. 

Truman himself, acting like a candidate, isn't going to be drafted. 











Any way it goes, with Truman out, Democrats will be no pushover. 

Business is going to be good by November. Voters may fear change. 

Pay rolls of Government, plus people getting checks--veterans, farmers, 
old people, widowsS--will exceed 18 million. Many on pay rolls or getting a 
check may feel grateful to the party in power or may worry about change. 

Businessmen, getting big Government orders, are not all Republicans. 

Democrats, at this point, are far from downhearted. Republicans, in look- 
ing ahead to November, are not so sure they can win without a fight. 





No matter who wins in July nominations and later November elections: 
Rearmament will go ahead. Drafting of youths will, too. 
War in Korea, very probably, will be as much of a problem as ever. 
Deficits and debt will be a problem. Farmers will keep price supports. 
Qld people will keep their pensions. Veterans will get many benefits. 
' Aid for nations abroad will go ahead. 
Labor problems will remain. There'll be strikes to deal with, labor laws 
to study and maybe change. Nothing much will be drastically different. 











Taft, though, might be more concerned by debt rise than Stevenson. 

Eisenhower would favor more aid abroad than Taft. "Ike," too would prob- 
ably put more stress on need for armament than would Taft. 

Kefauver or Stevenson would be more influenced by labor-union leaders than 
would either Taft or Eisenhower. Farmers, in 1948, showed some doubt concern- 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


ing the Republican attitude toward their problems, and might again. 

Voters, as usual, will tend to vote for what they consider their best in- 
terest. A feeling that one party might favor harder times while another party 
promised good times might readily tip the election scales. 





War in Korea shows signs of flaring up again. Truce chance seems gone. 

Truce, really, never was a real prospect. It was a trick. 

War, reviving, still will not be fought for a decision. War is not a 
popular thing and 1952 is an election year. U.S. finds also that its allies 
tend to blame this country for continued fighting, not the Communists. 

Stalin's basic strategy is to divide the Western allies, to create all the 
dissension he can, to develop distrust and resentment. Korea is proving a 
very handy instrument in developing that strategy. He'll keep it going. 

Korean war, however, will be indecisive, mean and draggy. 











Big fight ahead is to be over Germany. Stalin, losing to date, will pull 
all stops to keep West Germany from really rearming with the West. 

Berlin, 100 miles within Soviet territory, will be harassed. 

Germany, with 18 million of her people and much of her land cut off and 
under Communist control, will face the choice of accepting permanent loss of 
East Germany or of holding back from full co-operation with the West. 

Stalin will play for keeps in the big game ahead. He'll cause trouble in 
every possible way, short of all-out war at this time. U.S., on its part, is 
deeply committed in Europe, and will neeji steady nerves from now on. 





Armament funds, in the end, will be voted about as requested. 

Arms production itself, slow until now, will begin to pick up Soon. Until 
now, U.S. has been running largely on World War II ammunition. 

Arms needs remain immense. Arms aid for other nations will be voted. 
Flow of arms to allies is barely started and will rise sharply. 

Atomic industry will get the requested 3.2 billions for expansion. 

Arsenal of atomic weapons is to grow. Bombs are becoming plentiful. Tac- 
tical weapons using atomic explosives still are in experimental stage. The 














H-bomb, for experimental test, apparently is not so far away. 
Taxpayer investment in atomic plants is heading toward 10 billions. 





Controls are to be continued into 1953, not ended. 
Price control, however, will not be usable as a profit-control device. 





Prices, in a new law, will be allowed to reflect cost increases. 

Wage controls, likewise, will not be usable as a device for raising wage 
rates under a formula that then enables controllers to hold down prices. 

Rents will continue under control. Materials will remain subject to allo- 
cation where scarce. Control powers, in general, will be quite weak. 

Congress, however, is afraid to lift all controls at this point. 

Price outlook is for stability, rather than general rise, even after con- 
trols are eased. Supply of goods is large in most fields. 











Communist prisoners in Korea gradually will be brought under control. 
Communists, once the Army gets control, will be treated as prisoners. Army 
leaned over backward to be fair to prisoners for fear of offending allies. 
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CAN YOU NOW BE HAPPY WITH LESS ? 





PLUS 


| THE NEW 
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PLUS-10...The only All-Nylon Cord passenger-car tire! 


HIS almost incredible new tire will outlast and 
‘Reda any other tire you can buy. Here are 
not just one or two points of superiority, but marked, 
demonstrable superiority in every aspect of tire serv- 
ice. If you’re the kind of man who demands and 
gets the finest, you’ll never be happy with less than 
Goodyear’s new Plus-10 Double Eagle. See it at your 
Goodyear dealer’s now. 


PLUS 1—The only passenger-car tire in the world 
with an all-nylon cord body. 

PLUS 2—Goodyear Heat-Tempered Nylon Cords 
make the new Double Eagle 11% to 2 times as strong 
as standard tires. 

PLUS 3—Safety! Over 2,000,000 miles of gruelling 
road tests prove that this is the safest tire ever de- 
signed for a passenger car. 

PLUS 4—26% more nonskid tread thickness gives 
up to 42% more safe mileage than standard tires. 
PLUS 5—Sensational new Resist-a-Skid Tread, an 
exclusive Goodyear development, grips at all angles 


of skid! Quicker on the start, safer on the stop! 
Gives safer, surer traction on wet roads, on snow— 
even on ice. 
PLUS 6—Full, safe traction for life! Exclusive Re- 
sist-a-Skid tread design never needs re-cutting to re- 
store its traction. 
PLUS 7—Welcome comfort! Low-pressure, Super- 
‘Cushion ride soaks up road shocks, saves wear and 
tear on the car and you. 
PLUS 8—New Scuff Rib protects white sidewalls 
when you scrape the curb. 
PLUS 9—Extra beauty! Gleaming whitewall con- 
trasts with diamond-sculptured, jet-black shoulders. 
PLUS 10—Value! With all the advantages of the 
exclusive Resist-a-Skid Tread, the nylon cord body, 
this tire costs only about 5° more than ordinary 
premium tires made of rayon! 

And ... with Goodyear’s New LifeGuard Safety 
Tube the New Plus-10 Double Eagle tire is blowout- 
safe and puncture-safe! 


GOOD/YEAR 
PLUS-IO DOUBLE EAGLE 


Double Eagle, Super-Cushion and LifeGuard, T. M.’s——-The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 











Whispers 






Truman's ‘52 Issue: ‘Big Interests’ . . . U.S. Pays High 
For French-German Treaty . . . Cut in Stock Margins? 


Senator Robert Taft is prepared for a 
“no holds barred” fight for nomina- 
tion in the Republican Convention. 
Taft takes no stock in the argument 
that a bitter fight in the Convention 
will injure Republican chances in 
November. 


kor ® 


Gen. Dwight Eisenhower is making 
it clear that he will carry away no 
grudges if Republicans decide that 
they do not want him to head their 
ticket this year. He is not mad at 
anybody and does not intend to be. 


Roa’ 


President Truman is getting all 
steamed up for a nation-wide barn- 
storming tour of attack against the 
“big interests.” The President is con- 
vinced that an attack on big business 
will make as many votes now as it 
has done in the past. 


x *k * 


Both Sam Rayburn, House Speaker, 
and Alben Barkley, Vice President, 
are willing that the lightning should 
strike them if the Democrats prove 
unable to agree on anyone else to 
head their ticket this year. The sky is 
beginning to be filled with Democratic 
lightning rods on the theory that any- 
thing can happen. 


x * * 


Averell Harriman, foreign-aid admin- 
istrator and presidential candidate, is 
proposing that this country use stock- 
piling billions to buy up raw mate- 
rials from abroad even if the mate- 
rials are not really needed. The idea 
would be to bolster the economics of 
nations that are hard up. 


x «ek 


Gen. Matthew Ridgway’s plan for 
ending the war in Korea, like that of 
other U.S. military commanders, calls 
for air-borne and amphibious opera- 
tions to seal off and then to destroy 
Communist armies. Political consid- 
erations, however, call for no effort 
to win the war that is dragging on. 


Dean Acheson, U.S. Secretary. of 
State, is mildly annoyed, to say the 
least, because no high official in Eu- 
rope or Britain came out with a ring- 
ing defense of this country against 
Communist charges that it is waging 
germ warfare in Korea. Mr. Acheson 
is a bit annoyed, too, by the tendency 
in Great Britain to suggest that the 
U.S. Army used pressure to induce 
Communist prisoners to say that they 
did not want to go home. 


x * * 


The highest American officials really 
were astonished when only 70,000 out 
of 170,000 Communists held in Korea 
as prisoners expressed a willingness 
to go home. In Europe, high officials 
still do not believe that. 


xk 


The French charged U. S. a high price 
for their signing of a German peace 
contract. Even before the French Par- 
liament has ratified the contract, U.S. 
is being committed to giving France 
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more dollar aid, bigger arms ship- 
ments to France and to Indo-China, 
as well as a promise to let the French 
be as hard-boiled as they want in 
Tunisia. 


xk & 


Robert Doughton, chairman of the 
powerful House Ways and Means 
Committee, is not now inclined to 
give Republicans another chance to 
vote an increase in monthly pensions 
for old people. The House voted down 
an increase when the American Medi- 
cal Association objected to some of 
the wording in the bill. The feeling is 
that this action will give Democrats 
an important issue in November. 


x * * 


Military officials continue to be sur- 
prised when their dire warnings of 
disaster fail any longer to alarm Con- 
gress when cuts are proposed in mili- 
tary spending. These officials discover 
that they have cried “Wolf!” so many 
times that the wolf cry now fails to 
generate excitement. 


a a 2 


President Truman is starting a prac- 
tice of calling Democratic members 
of Congress on the telephone and tell- 
ing them what he thinks of their 
speeches and votes. The President is 
understood to have called one impor- 
tant member of Congress from dinner 
to give him a dressing down. 


xk * 


James P. McGranery, the new Attor- 
ney General, is going to be in no rush 
to bring about changes in the Depart- 
ment of Justice or in other agencies 
where irregularities are charged. 


xk * 


Planners inside the Administration 
are beginning to eye the 75 per cent 
margin requirement in purchase of 
stocks as a credit restraint that might 
be loosened in this election year. Off- 
cials are very conscious of opportum- 
ties to take off restraints that might 
make people unhappy during 1952. 
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98 Frigidaire Room Air 
Conditioners Boost Business, 
-| Cut Costs For Oklahoma Hotel 





na, 
ch & 
in “We've just bought 46 more Frigid- 

aire Room Conditioners for our 

hotel,” says Mr. H. P. Johnson, man- 

ager of the Biltmore Hotel, Okla- 
he homa City, Oklahoma.“That proves 
= how pleased we’ve been with the 52 
; Frigidaire Conditioners we'd installed 
= previously. We've found that our guests show a very definite 
wn preference for our Frigidaire Air Conditioned rooms. They 
di- especially like the way they can regulate Frigidaire Condi- 
of tioners to get just the right temperature that suits their 
S is personal tastes. 
ats 


“On our part, we chose Frigidaire units because they're 
simple to install — and they keep on operating quietly and 














continually without any trouble or fuss. We've also discovered 
ur- i that Frigidaire Conditioners, by keeping rooms so clean, 
of materially reduce our cleaning time and decorating expense. 
» They save us more money, too, because they can be shut 
aa off individually when rooms aren’t occupied.” 
iny For the answers to all your air conditioning (and refrigera- 
to tion) needs, call your Frigidaire Commercial Dealer. Look 
for his name in the Yellow Pages of your phone book. Or 
write Frigidaire Division of General Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 
oe In Canada, Leaside (Toronto 17), Ontario. 
ers 
ell- 
leit 
t is 
)or- 
ner 
tor- 
ush 
art- 
cies 
Compact Frigidaire Room Conditioners cool, clean, ventilate, circulate 
tion and dehum idify the air. Also available for air conditioning larger areas 
cent are compact 3, 5 and 74%-ton Frigidaire Self-Contained Units—and a 
> of broad line of equipment for central systems. 
ight : 
Offi- 
ails s R G p A W F Dependable Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Products for stores, 
ight offices, hotels, institutions and industrial plants. 
952. 
World’s largest builder of railroad air conditioning equipment 
ci: 
ORT 











FLEET OPERATOR REPORTS: 


B.EGoodrich tires 


give 80,000 original miles plus 3 recaps! 


HAT’S the report of The Rock 

Island Motor Transit Co., of Des 
Moines, Iowa (below). Its 300 tractors 
and 400 semi-trailers haul general 
freight throughout the midwest and 
southwest. 

Long a user of B. F. Goodrich tires 
and BFG recapping, this companv 
finds Super Highway tires give 80,000 
original miles plus 40,000 miles per 
recap—and 3 recaps! 


A similar report comes from the 
Bilkays Express Co., general freight 
haulers in the New York Metropolitan 
Area (right). This Newark, N. J. firm 
tried other makes of tires—now buys 
B. F. Goodrich exclusively — and re- 
ports they are better than any other 
make. Even after 2 recaps the tires give 
new-tire service. 


Amazing performance records like 
these are possible because of the 
nylon shock shield. This patented 
B. F. Goodrich feature actuallv shields 
the tire body from smashing road shock 
and impact. More tires can be recapped 
and give more miles per recap. 


In addition the nylon shock shield 
boosts tire mileage, increases bruise 
resistance and reduces the danger of 
tread separation. Remember, only 
B. F. Goodrich makes the nylon shock 
shield—and only BFG tires give you 
this 4-way saving that cuts costs and 
lengthens tire life. 


of Equipment. 





Theodore Schuss, driver for the Bilkays Express Co. and winner of two national safe-driving awards, 
examines a BFG Highway Express tire. This company prefers B. F. Goodrich tires because of their ex- 


cellent traction and long wear. 


Take a tip from successful fleet 
operators—switch to extra-mileage 
B. F. Goodrich tires. See your retailer 
—you'll find him listed under Tires in 
the Yellow Pages of your telephone 
directory — or write direct to: The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 





The Rock Island Motor Transit Co. has used B. F. Goodrich tires since it started business in 1937. Here 
R. D. Hamngquist points out features of tire to driver John Keener (left) and E. W. Carr, Superintendent 








Layers of strong, elastic nylon cord are built 
under the tread rubber of all BFG tires of 8 or 
more plies. These cords stretch together under im- 
pact to protect the tire body. This nylon shock 
shield cuts costs, boosts tire mileage and means 
more tires can be recapped. 
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Candidate Eisenhower is in for a type of 
fighting General Eisenhower never faced. 

Back home, he is finding that politics, in 
its way, is just as grim as war—and he’s 
doing battle in unfamiliar territory, against 


skilled veterans. 


a. 


Dwight D. Eisenhower, back home 
from the wars, is entering a kind of battle 
that is new to him—that of politics. 

The Eisenhower who has led the na- 
tin in wars hot and cold is swapping 
his general's uniform for that of plain 
citizen to offer himself as a candidate 
for the Presidency on the Republican 
ticket. 

Back home, however, “Ike” finds that 
he is being outmaneuvered by Senator 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio barely four weeks 
before the decision. As the showdown 
fight approaches, the General has fewer 
pledged delegates than the Senator. 
ind delegates are the matériel of the 
tattle the General now is engaged in. 
The General, a novice in the art of 
polities, is up against the most skilled 
perators in the business in his very first 
tial, Senator Taft, with long experience 
in politics, is fighting for a presidential 
iomination. And this is the third time 
the Senator has been over that road. 

Yet Eisenhower is taking a detached 
view of the situation. He is in the cam- 
uign, willing to run. But he is unwill- 
lig to get mixed up personally in a no- 
iolds-barred political fight with Taft. 
lt the party wants him as its candi- 
fate, Eisenhower will make a_ strong 
ight for election. If the party does not 
Nant him, there will be no hard feelings 
n his part. He will be perfectly content 
) get a rest. Unlike most of the generals 
rho have run for President, he is not too 
ger for the job. 

“Ike” is entering politics seven years 
iter the world war in which he led to 
tory the largest forces ever commanded 
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Ike is not the first American soldier to enter 
politics. It started with Washington. But he is 


IKE’S NEW BATTLE 


Politics Can Be Tougher Than War, Trickier Than Diplomacy 


going at it differently from most by letting 

the job seek him. ‘ 
Eisenhower would be the first professional 

soldier in the White House since Grant. Can 

he beat the career politicians at their own 


game? A review of the fortunes of generals 


by an American. He comes directly 
from a major theater in the “cold war” 
where he commanded the first units of 
what is to become an international army. 

It was just seven years between the 
surrender at Yorktown and the 1758 
election that put Washington into the 
Presidency. It was nine years between 
the battle of New Orleans and Andrew 
Jackson’s first race for the Presidency 
in.1824, when he was counted out by the 
politicians in the House of Representa- 
tives. It was 13 years between the battle 
and the actual election of Jackson to 
the Presidency in 1828. Others have 














—Costello in the Knickerbocker News (Albany) 


‘COME ON IN, IKE!’ 


in politics gives clues to what Eisenhower, 
and the public, can expect in weeks ahead. 


taken longer—or shorter—times in reach- 
ing the goal. 

Twenty-five years stood between the 
batile of Tippecanoe and William Henry 
Harrison’s first race for the Presidency in 
1836. It was 29 years after the battle 
that Harrison was elected in 1840. But 
the old Indian battle furnished the slogan 
for the campaign. 

Zachary Taylor, on the other hand, 
moved almost directly from the battle- 
fields of the Mexican War to the White 
House. One of his most notable battles 
was at Buena Vista in February, 1847. 
The next year, he was elected President, 
the first professional soldier to win the 
office. There are many resemblances be- 
tween his story and that of Eisenhower. 

No one knew what party Taylor be- 
longed to. He had bids from both major 
parties, finally decided to go with the 
Whigs. The Democrats were in power 
and the Whigs grabbed harder for him, 
being desperate for a candidate who 
could win. His opponent for the nomina- 
tion was the astute politician Henry Clay. 
The Clay men put all sorts of pressure 
on the General to have him declare 
himself on the issues. And the argument 
of the Taylor adherents against nomi- 
nating Clay was the same one that is 
being raised against Senator Taft now: 
They said Clay could not win. 

It may be that the parallel ends here. 
General Taylor had never voted in his 
life. The extent of his partisan feeling 
was that he once had expressed a casual 
admiration for Henry Clay and he liked 
homemade goods better than imported 
ones. He never did declare himself on 
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the issues. The convention that nomi- 
nated him did not even adopt a _ plat- 
form. And Taylor drew support from 
Democrats all through the campaign. 
Taylor won but died during his second 
year in office. 

Ulysses S. Grant was the next pro- 
fessional soldier in the White House. In 
the strictest sense of the word, he and 
Taylor are the only two _ professional 
soldiers who have been President. The 
others were primarily planters or law- 
yers or politicians. Grant came into office 
in 1868 at the peak of his fame, when the 
nation was tired of politicians and wanted 
a change. Between Grant and Taylor, 
there had been Franklin Pierce, a politi- 
cal general left over from the Mexican 
War, who beat a professional soldier, 
Gen. Winfield Scott, for the job. 

It was 23 years after the Civil War be- 
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sit here to answer your bothering = 
questions? Yow ll find out what I | ( 
think, when I’m President, & then [ 
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QUESTIONING A CANDIDATE 





fore the nation elected its last President 
from among the generals of that conflict. 
It produced Rutherford B. Hayes, James 
A. Garfield and Benjamin Harrison, 
grandson of William Henry, all of them 
dark-horse candidates in Republican con- 
ventions, nominated after more promi- 
nent politicians had wrestled each other 
to a deadlock. 

Theodore Roosevelt was the latest 
man on the list, although his rank 
was only that of colonel. The hero of 
San Juan Hill came home from the Span- 
ish-American War and was swept into 
the Governor’s chair in New York by a 
wave of popular enthusiasm. Too late, 
the party bosses in New York found they 
could not control him. They maneuvered 
him into the Vice Presidency to get rid 
of him. And then Leon Czolgosz shot 
President McKinley to move Roosevelt 
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—Culver Service 


WHEN GENERAL ZACHARY TAYLOR WAS A CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENT... 
... he never did declare himself on the issues 


into the White House. Roosevelt won But 
re-election under his own steam. fel 

If nominated and elected, Genera r: 
Eisenhower would be the first profes- my 
sional soldier to go into the White House al 
since Grant, the first military hero since = 
Theodore Roosevelt. The Presidency § " | 
since Roosevelt has been filled by men Ps 
from civilian office. Q 


Rarely have the politicians given 3 this 
presidential nomination to a popular 
hero when they thought they could wia W: 

: tea he @ Wat 
without him. They prefer to keep the 


: ti 
office in the hands of men who will play Twi 
the game by political rules. This tends to ree 
make more difficult the task of Eiset 


hower in seeking the nomination. 

The first Harrison and Taylor wer a 
nominated by a party desperate for @ Jo 
victory. Grant’s name wes needed 0 
hold the Republican Party together. 
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SOLDIERS GREETED GARFIELD 


But Andrew Jackson, Pierce, Hayes, Gar- 
field, the second Harrison and Theodore 
Roosevelt were politicians before, and 
after, they won fame on the battlefield. 
Unlike General Eisenhower, they had 
served in State legislatures, in Congress 
or as Governors before they tackled a 
presidential race. General Eisenhower is 
starting at the top in politics. 


this hard to do. Gen. Winfield Scott, 
hero of the War of 1812, the Indian 
Wars and the Mexican War, tried four 
limes for a presidential nomination. 


Twice he failed to get it when he might 
have been elected. He was beaten in the 
election when the Whig politicians final- 
Y nominated him in a desperate effort to 
Win in 1852. 

John Charles Fremont, who grabbed 
the United States, was 


California for 
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Quite a few military heroes have found . 
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FLOWERS GREETED HARRISON 


All five were soldiers—and politicians, too 


given a Republican nomination in 1856 
when no politician figured the party 
could win. The same was true of Civil 
War Generals George B. McClellan and 
Winfield Scott Hancock when they 
were named by the Democrats in 1864 
and 1880. 

But usually, as in the case of- Maj. 
Gen. Leonard Wood, whom the Repub- 
licans rejected in 1920, military heroes 
have been rejected by the _ politicians 
when they felt they could win without 
the military name. 

General Eisenhower differs from the 
other generals, however. He is not fight- 
ing hard for the place. He simply says 
he will run if the party wants him. He is 
leaving the battle in the hands of his 
friends. 

Eisenhower could have had a Demo- 
cratic nomination in 1948 or 1952. But, 








—The Bettman Archive, Culver Service 


CROWDS GREETED 'T.R.‘ 


unlike Taylor, he is a man of positive po- 
litical views. Rather than compromise 
those views by taking an easy nomina- 
tion from the Democrats, he said he was 
a Republican and headed into the middle 
of a tough political battle. 

The General feels that he has grown 
a great deal since he turned down the 
offers of friends in both parties in 1948. 
He has headed a university. He has done 
a big job in diplomacy in Europe. And 
he has been studying American political 
history. 

Back home, the General is going to 
bring the magnetism of his personality 
to bear upon individual delegates in 
friendly, intimate talks. That is the way 
Wendell Willkie won a nomination in 
1940. It is the way General Eisenhower 
works best. And it could decide a nomi- 
nation. 
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‘52: BOOM—‘53: RECESSION? 


Business, Government Spending to Call Turn 


This looks like a good busi- 
ness year, despite alarms. All the 
signs point to continued pros- 
perity, over all. 

Slump may come in mid-1953, 
barring war. That is when Gov- 
ernment spending will pass the 
crest, consumer buying will level 
off. 

Even then, the bottom isn’t 
likely to drop out. Cushions are 
in place to make the downturn 
fairly painless for most. 


The timetable of trends in business, 
so far as it can be set up at the present 
time, suggests the following: 

1952: A slowly rising trend in the 
second half year to new highs in business 
activity, in spending, trade volume, out- 
put of goods. Where things now are slow 
some pickup can be expected. 

1953: Business will be very good 
early in the year. Then a turn will come 
as investment by businessmen and farm- 
ers in new equipment tapers off and as 
arms spending reaches its peak and de- 
clines. Some industries are beginning to 
cut back on plans for expansion and new 
investment. Sharp reductions will appear 
during 1953, unless war danger grows. 

1954: The turndown in business, due 
during 1953, is likely to touch bottom 





(Annual rate) 


$350 
billion 


$340 
billion 


LATE 


NOW 1952 


by mid-1954 and to be followed by some 
improvement in business during the sec- 
ond half of that year. 

Businessmen are increasingly worried 
about the outlook. Many appear to be 
convinced that the return of a buyers’ 
market in nearly everything that the pub- 
lic buys is the signal of approaching de- 
pression of a serious sort. There is some 
fear that the bottom is going to drop out. 

As far as 1952 is concerned, all signs 
are that these worries are exaggerated. 

People are beginning to spend a little 
more freely. The textile industry, the 
shoe industry, some others that had 
slowed seriously are turning the corner. 
Appliance makers continue to have some 
trouble. Spending by Government, how- 
ever, still is in a rising trend and will 
continue in that trend until well along in 
1953. Building activity, in spite of credit 
restrictions, is higher than anticipated. 

There simply is nothing in sight to in- 
dicate that the bottom could drop out of 
business any time during 1952. There is 
every indication that business will im- 
prove as 1952 wears on. 

Prosperity in 1952, as in late 1951, is 
to center quite heavily in those indus- 
tries that supply goods to the armed 
forces and those that supply equipment 
for industrial expansion, although ex- 
pansion will pass the peak by midyear. 
These so-called heavy-goods industries 
accounted for about 20 per cent of the 
output of all industry before Korea. Now 
they are accounting for about 27 per cent 
of the larger industrial output of today. 


‘ . 
{Note How OVER-ALL SPENDING Will Drop and UNEMPLOYMENT Ris 
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Next year, however, a reversal of 
trends appears most likely. 


What is to happen in 1953 will relate f 


rather closely to what happens in the 
November election of 1952 and wha 
happens in world affairs. If deflation 
minded, the next President will plac 
his influence on the side of policies tha 
could accentuate any shakeout. If infla. 
tion-minded, the new President will 
place his influence on the side of counter. 
measures by Government to offset the 
pressures for deflation. At the same time. 
if war in Korea flares up again, or if 
Russia aggravates the “cold war” in 
Europe, the scale of armament may ex. 
pand still further in 1953 rather than 
contract in the way now indicated. 

The chances are that the next Pres- 
dent will be cautious in favoring poli- 
cies that would accentuate deflation, 
Chances also are that the war in Korea 
and the “cold war” in Europe will drag 
on at about the present tempo. 

On that basis, change is in sight for 
1953, becoming noticeable probably be- 
fore midyear. 

The turndown, now indicated for the 
second half of 1953, will grow from two 
main causes. The principal one will be 
a sharp reduction in the investment by 
industry and agriculture in new equip- 
ment. The second will be a gradual de- 
cline in the level of Government spen¢- 
ing on armament. 

A slight downward trend during sec- 
ond half, 1952, already is being indi- 
cated for plant and equipment expendi- 
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tues of U.S. industry. Expansion plans 
ae being curtailed. There is a noticeable 
caution in projecting vast new facilities, 
other than in the field of atomic energy, 
which is financed by the Federal Govy- 
emment. In recent years, by any meas- 
wement, the expenditures of private in- 
dustry on plant and equipment have been 
amormally high. That is true in terms 
of long-term growth or in relation to the 
total national output. 

By early 1953 almost all of the pri- 
vate plant expansion related to defense 
will be completed. That program is sched- 
uled to be two thirds completed by the 
end of 1952. A sharp cut, one of nearly 
one third, is strongly indicated in the 
highly important field of business invest- 
ment between the present time and the 
end of 1953. 

At the same time that industry is mak- 
ing drastic reductions in its spending on 


new equipment, the Government is likely 
to be reducing its outlays for military 
equipment of many kinds. Spending by 
the Federal Government on goods and 
services is now in a period of strong 
tise that will carry over into 1953. The 
level of spending, at an annual rate of 
around 52.3 billion dollars at this time, 
is scheduled to get up to a rate of 66.4 
billion dollars by late 1952. It then will 
level off and begin to decline during the 
first half of 1953, assuming that war 
does not grow bigger. 

The result is to be, on the basis of 
present indications, that two of the ma- 
jor supports of the present high level 
of business will be weakened as 1953 
Wears on. 

Unemployment will rise in arms in- 
dustries and industries making equip- 
ment for industry and probably for agri- 
culture. A rise in unemployment is likely 
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to induce caution. Consumers may tend 
to postpone purchase of some kinds of 
durable goods. Residential construction 
may be adversely affected for a time, 
even though there appears to be a de- 
mand for around 1 million dwelling units 
a year for several years. Inventories of 
many kinds of durable products prob- 
ably will be reduced as demand for fin- 
ished products declines. 

People very probably will go on, how- 
ever, buying heavily of food and cloth- 
ing ‘and other things that bulk impor- 
tantly in their daily lives. These so-called 
consumer goods accounted for 70 per 
cent of industry’s total production be- 
fore Korea. Recently they have accounted 
for only about 61 per cent. They will 
tend, as 1953 wears on, to get back more 
nearly to normal. 

How deep and how long any 1953 
setback will be is related closely to the. 
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oH Declines in PRIVATE INVESTMENT Will Bring— 


A Little Less Residential Building 
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Other Construction Down a Fifth 





But Sharp Drops in Equipment for Industry and Agriculture 
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policies that a new Administration wil] 
follow, and to the course of war. No one 
can be sure on either of these points at 
this time. Stalin has not yet tipped his 
hand fully. Neither political party has 
chosen its candidate for the Presidency. 

Assuming that deflation is allowed to 
take a rather firm hold in 1953, there 
still will be cushioning factors. 

Taxes, for one thing, will certainly be 
lowered early in any period of deflation, 
Unless Congress changes existing law, 
the excess-profits tax rate of 30 per cent 
will apply to only one half of 1953 eam. 
ings, giving an effective rate of 15 per 
cent. 

In 1954, this tax is fully removed, 
The normal-surtax rate on corporations 
in 1954 drops automatically, unless Con- 
gress decides otherwise, from the pres- 
ent 52 per cent rate on incomes of larger 
corporations to 48.25 per cent and then, 
in 1955, to 47 per cent. Individual in- 


come taxes in 1954 will be reduced about - 


10 per cent on the average. 

Tax reduction is the pump-priming de- 
vice of the future, releasing income to 
corporations and individuals that other- 
wise would go to Government. 

A cushioning factor, too, is found in 
the immense volume of liquid assets held 
by individuals. People are not really 
strapped for money. Their bank ac- 
counts are large. They are in a position 
to weather some adversity without los- 
ing the ability to spend on necessities. 
When and if they consider that the level 
of prices is attractive, they have the 
money with which to buy goods in an 
expanding volume. 

By mid-1954, in the light of trends 
at work, it is probable that any recession 
that gets under way in 1953 will have 
been arrested and that some moderate 
recovery will occur, As a recession gets 
under way, unemployment-insurance 
benefits will come into play. More peo- 
ple will retire, with the level of old-age- 
insurance benefits to rise. Farm price 
supports will be operating on a broad 
scale. Money supply will be bolstered by 
larger borrowing by Government to pay 
its bills. 

The cycle of business, as it tums, 
most probably will be one of tise 
through remaining months of 1952 and 
into 1953, then a turndown during the 
second half of 1953 running well into 
1954, with stability reached in the sec- 
ond half of that year. Over the longer 
run, the trends in this country point to 
growth, unless policies of Government 
stunt that growth as they did during the 
1930s. The chance that another 1929 
will occur in the foreseeable future 5 
regarded as remote. Recession, when it 
does occur, most probably is to be mod- 
erate, not severe, short-lived, not pr 
longed. 
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Speed and case of operation are the 
Sensimatic qualities particularly valued 
in installment accounting and the 
posting of defense bond ledgers 

at Nash-Kelvinator. 






AC Cc oO U N Tl N GS MAC fa i N € Ss earnings and customers’ statements. 





These and thousands of other companies have found in the new ba SINCE 1625 
Burroughs Sensimatic the answer to today’s need for better account- BIGELOW 
ing records at lower cost. Remarkably fast, easy to operate, amazingly Rugs — Carpets 
versatile—Burroughs Sensimatics provide savings in time and man- 
power never before thought possible. Call your Burroughs repre- 
sentative today. Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32, Mich. 
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The Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting 
Machine speeds the preparation of 
customer ledgers and statements at 
the Maiden Form Brassiere Company. 
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The Royal Typewriter Company finds 
the Burroughs Sensimatic’s versatility 
a great timesaver for posting salesmen’s 































Posting accounts-payable expense 
distribution ledgers is done quickly 
and efficiently on a Burroughs 

Sensimatic at the Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Company. 
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Call the place what you will— th 

When you go to a distributor’s warehouse and have glass finished 
to your specifications—it’s a factory! 

To many people the term “distributor” implies storing and reship- m 
ping, and that’s all. But that isn’t all—not by a long shot! Actually, Th 
most Libbey:Owens:Ford Glass Distributors, and many. of their 
dealers, are highly specialized manufacturers. They take semi-raw é 
material, a sheet of glass, and fabricate a table top or shelf, a shower be 
door or mirror. se 

They cut, grind, polish, bevel—just as many operations as if they 
were working with wood or steel. df 

All L-O-F Distributors are independent businessmen. And they are gir 
local businessmen: first and always their emphasis is local and their pu 
hearts are deep in their community where they have invested their ‘és 
wealth and their lifetime. pe 





But this very independence creates a mutuality between distributors the 
and a manufacturer who supplies them. Distributors provide the " 
manufacturer his outlets. The manufacturer furnishes distributors the ch: 
goods for carrying on business. Each is the lifeline of the other, the 
gui 
pul 
cal 


FOR QUALITY GLASS, ' ] 
see your L-O-F Distributor or Dealer. ... . An DJndopendort Busnes . 
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Was the ‘48 Election Rigged? 


Republicans, out to win back 
the farm belt, are wondering if 
the Democrats pulled a fast one 
on them in 1948. 

Truman pinned a drop in farm 
prices, storage troubles, etc. on 
the Republicans. He switched 
enough votes to beat Dewey. 

Was it an engineered crisis? 
Republicans suspect so. They are 
determined not to get caught that 
way again in 1952. 


The thought is dawning on Repub- 
licans, as another election approaches, 
that maybe the 1948 election was 
“rigged.” They are starting now to try 
to make sure that the same sort of 
situation will not develop in 1952. 

Thomas E. Dewey, New York Gover- 
nor and defeated Republican candidate, 
was the first to suggest recently that a 
fast one was pulled on him four years 
ago. Senator George Aiken, of Vermont, 
agrees with Governor Dewey. He is 
warning the Democrats that they had 
better not try in 1952 what he thinks 
they got away with in 1948. 

What these Republicans refer to is a 
series of events that led to Republican 
loss of five corn-belt States by narrow 


margins. Those States gave . President - 


Truman the electoral votes he needed to 
win the election. If any four of those 
States had gone for Mr. Dewey instead 
of Mr. Truman, the election would have 
been thrown into the House of Repre- 
sentatives. If Republicans had carried all 
five, they would have won. 

In each State, a relatively few votes 
of farmers gave the Democrats the mar- 
gin to win. The farm vote, normally Re- 
publican in corn-hog States, this time 
went Democratic. The reason why farm- 
ets voted Democratic, as Governor Dew- 
ey and Senator Aiken see it, was that 
they were influenced by a situation that 
was artificially “rigged.” 

What happened is shown by the 
charts on these pages. What caused 
those things to happen is a matter of ar- 
gument, but an argument in which Re- 
publicans now are suggesting that politi- 
cal shenanigans played their part. 

_ Prices of corn and hogs fell sharply 
just before the elections. In September, 
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1948, farmers were getting $1.78 a bushel 
for corn. In October, the price was down 
to $1.38; in November, to $1.21. Hogs 
were selling at the farm for $27.40 a 
hundred pounds in September. In Octo- 
ber, the price was down to $24.70; in 
November, to $21.80. A similar price 
trend set in for wheat and other crops. 

The Democrats placed the blame for 
falling prices on the Republican-con- 
trolled 80th Congress. In speech after 
speech, Democratic campaigners charged 
that Republicans had hamstrung the Ad- 
ministration so that little could be done 
to support farm prices. 

In the election of 1948, with farm 
prices still weak, the Republicans lost 
key farm States that provided just enough 
Democratic electoral votes to re-elect Mr. 
Truman. The Democratic vietory, in al- 
most every case, was a narrow one. 

In Ohio, with 2,898,475 major-party 
votes cast, the Democrats won by a 
scant 7,107, giving Mr. Truman 25 elec- 


m 


Republicans Say It Was—Now Worry About ‘52 


toral votes. Illinois, with 28 electoral 
votes, went to Truman by 33,612 out of 
a total vote of 3,955,818. Iowa’s 10 votes 
were carried by 28,362 out of more than 
1 million votes cast; Wisconsin’s 12 elec- 
toral votes went to Mr. Truman by a 
margin of 56,351 out of 1,238,269 votes 
cast. In Minnesota, the Democratic mar- 
gin was 209,349 out of 1,176,583 votes 
cast, adding 11 electoral votes to the 
Truman column. 

The Republican charge is that the 
Democratic Administration deliberately 
let farm prices decline and then success- 
fully blamed Republicans for the drop. 
They insist further that the Administra- 
tion could easily have supported farm 
prices at a higher level. 

It supposedly worked this way: 

Congress had amended the farm price- 
support law to prevent the Department 
of Agriculture from building, buying or 
leasing its own storage space for farm 
crops. The purpose was to make sure 


~ Vote Margin 
In ‘Corn-Hog’ States. 


If More Farmers in These States Had Voted Republican 


DEWEY 


TRUMAN 





275 electoral votes 


217 electoral votes 
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What Happened 
To Corn Prices 


Before ‘48 Election 





(dollars per bushel) 


Prices Received by Farmers 











Prices Received by Farmers 


What Happened 
To Hog Prices 


Before ‘48 Election 








(dollars per 100 pounds) 








that the Government would not compete 
with privately operated elevators and 
warehouses. 

Then farm prices began to decline. 
Farmers applied for Government loans 
to store their crops at support prices. 
Officials refused to make loans unless 
crops were properly stored. Farmers 
could find no storage space. Government 
officials said there wasn’t any space be- 
cause they could not provide space under 
the law. Actually, commercial space then 
available was only 60 per cent filled. 

The result, according to Republicans, 
was to make farmers angry enough to 
vote against their party. Many farmers 
had to sell their crops at prices that were 
below. the official support level. Senator 
Aiken contends that these manipulations 
lost the farmers 1 billion dollars. 

Developments in 1949 are cited by 
Republicans to support their charges of 
shenanigans in 1948. In 1949, after the 
elections, policies suddenly switched. 
True enough, the new Democratic Con- 
gress changed the law to permit the 
Government to build or lease storage 
space. But little of this was done. In- 
stead, officials used other tactics. They 
made loans on wheat that farmers had to 
leave on the ground. They loaned farm- 
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ers money to build their own storage 
bins. They offered guarantees to use com- 
mercial warehouse space. They. found air- 
plane hangars, oil-storage tanks, idle ships 
and other shelter to store that year’s 
harvests and support prices. 

Most of this program, Republicans in- 
sist, could have been followed in 1948. 
At hearings before the Senaté Agricul- 
ture Committee, Senator Aiken tried to 
show: (1) that farmers could have ob- 
tained Joans for grain on the ground in 
1948 as they actually did in 1949; (2) 
that officials could have made a survey to 
see if commercial space was available, 
and (3) that Government arrangements 
to use commercial space for grain stor- 
age could have been made as easily in 


1948 as in 1949. 
The Democratic answer to these 


charges is to repeat the campaign argu- 
ments of 1948. Democrats still hold that 
the power to build or lease storage space 
was necessary before any other part of 
the program could be made to work. 
The Democrats add that farm _ prices 
would have fallen anyway because of the 
huge harvests and a general easing of 
the business situation in 1948. Repub- 
licians do not dispute this, but say that 
prices need not have fallen so far. 
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Real point of Republicans in te- 
calling the 1948 situation is to wam 
against similar campaign tactics this year. 
Today, as in 1948, harvests promise to 
be large, farm prices are weakening, and 
business is easier in a number of fields. 
The official forecast is that farmers this 
year probably will have the lowest pur 
chasing power that they have had in 
10 vears. 

Republican Party leaders now realize 
that four years ago Mr. Truman and the 
Democrats were able to turn this kind of 
situation to their advantage. They simply 
blamed the opposition and made political 
capital out of it. Republicans apparently 
did not answer effectively. 

In the coming campaign, if Governor 
Dewey and Senator Aiken have anything 
to do with it, Democratic orators will not 
be allowed to appeal unchallenged (0 
the farm vote. Democratic assertions wil 
receive Republican replies. And _ the 
course that farm prices take in the months 
immediately ahead will be carefully 
checked and closely analyzed. 

Opinion among Republicans is grow 
ing that the 1948 election may well have 
been lost because not enough attention 
was paid to vital farm States. That, a> 
parently, will not happen again. 
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in a bigger way— 


It’s the only top-ranking man-woman 
magazine that screens its millions 
for the BUY on their minds! 


3%-MILLION man-woman circulation has been_ consist- 
ently topped by only three magazines in all publishing 
history. Better Homes & Gardens is one of these. 


But BH&G goes out from there to a bigness unmatched 
by any top-ranking publication, anywhere: 


BH&G’s multimillions are editorially screened to eliminate 
all but the best possible prospects for your wares! 


It contains NO fiction, NO sensationalism, NO general 
news photos! Instead, it devotes every page, picture and 
paragraph to serving the BUY-minded with what they 
want most. 


And what they want are notes, ideas and suggestions 
about what to try—what to BUY—to make busy days 
easier, families happier, life more enjoyable and complete! 


Those are the things that impel 3)4-million families—men 
and women together—eagerly to await each issue of 
BH&G, to read and reread its motivating pages. 


They have the incomes to convert this motivation 
into purchases—and they consider BH&G 
their family buying counselor! 
Can you think of any market more likely 
to respond to your advertising than these 
3%-million better-income families — 
screened for the BUY on their minds? 


xx KEKE poeeatnaswewanents 4 
4 eS Fares 4 
ICO AEG 


Serving a SCREENED MARKET 


bX 
of 3%-Million Better Families 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY, Des Moines, lowa 
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BEHIND THE POW ISSUE 


Why U. S. will not force Com- 
munist prisoners to go home— 

They face prison or death for 
deserting Communism. That's 
what happened after World War 
ll. Thousands of “‘liberated”’ pris- 
oners, sent home by the Allies, 
were killed by Russia to teach 
Soviet troops this lesson: To sur- 
render is suicide. 

U.S., in Korea, is taking no 
chances on letting the same thing 
happen again. 


A bitter experience at the end of 
World War II, still deeply etched in 
the minds of American officials, lies 
back of the decision not to force pris- 
oners of war in Korea back into Com- 
munist hands. The story of that experi- 
ence—and its meaning—never has been 
told fully to the American people. 

At wars end, the Western Allies 
rounded up and forcibly returned to 
Communist Russia the Russian soldiers 
who had been captured by the German 
Army or had escaped during the war. 
What happened then was one of the 
more gruesome episodes in the bloodiest 
war of history. 

Thousands of Russians committed sui- 
cide rather than return home. Great 
numbers were herded onto trucks, trains 
and ships, and forcibly transported to 
Russian-held territory. Of these, large 
numbers were executed on the spot by 
Russian MVD (secret police) officials. 
Others were moved to Moscow for mass 
trials and then executed. One Russian 
general, who had been captured, is re- 
ported to have been decapitated, his 
head paraded through Moscow. Most of 
the remaining ex-prisoners were shipped 
off to labor camps in the least desirable 
parts of Siberia, where little has been 
heard from them since. 

To this day, Russian commanders use 
the experience of World War II prison- 
ers to frighten Russian troops from hav- 
ing contact with the West. Desertions 
from Russian forces in Germany, once 
numerous, now are described as rare. 
The story brought by escapees from 
East Germany is that Soviet command- 
ers still execute Russian soldiers before 
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Slaughter by Russians Set Horrible Example 


HERE ARE THE ‘SCREENING’ QUESTIONS 
ASKED OF PRISONERS HELD BY U. N. 


1. Will you voluntarily be repatriated to the Korean People’s 
Army or the Chinese People’s Volunteer Army? 


2. Would you forcibly resist repatriation? 


3. Have you carefully considered the impact on your family 
of your refusal to be repatriated? | 


4. Do you realize that you remain here at Koje long after those 





requesting repatriation may be home? 
5. Do you realize that the United Nations Command cannot 
guarantee you will be sent to any specific place? 
6. Are you still determined that you would violently resist . 
repatriation? ; 
.J . . ¢ 
7. What would you do if, in spite of your refusal, you were 
repatriated? t 
H 
if at any time in the course of the questioning a prisoner 
indicated he wanted to be repatriated, no further questions ‘ 
were asked. Otherwise, all seven questions were asked in é 
the poll of Communist prisoners held by the United Nations , 
in Korea. 

E 
170,000 prisoners were asked these questions. f 
100,000 said they would forcibly resist going back. I 
ot W 
th 
g 
assembled troops, with the explanation go home against their will, will face A 
that the men executed had surrendered execution, torture or slave labor as an ex- pl 
or deserted and then had been turned ample to discourage other Communists D 
back to the Russians by Americans to from becoming prisoners. The idea then si 

be shot or hanged. would be strengthened that it is better to 
For propaganda purposes, the United — take a chance on death in battle than to tic 
States thus has the reputation in Russia fall into American hands and then be Pe 
of a nation that will forcibly return for turned back to certain death or slavery ) St 
execution or for a life of slavery in Si- at the hands of the Communist regime. gn 
beria any Russians who may seek to In the event that Russia later should m 
escape from Communism. The evidence attack, nations of the West have reasou er 
is the standing example of what hap- to hope that whole Russian armies may wl 
pened to hundreds of thousands of war want to surrender or to go over to the § Ar 
prisoners who fell into American and non-Communist side. This happened in sol 
British hands after the defeat of Ger- World War II. It could happen in an- ere 
many. other war, provided the troops involved wi 
If now, in Korea, the United States were convinced that they would not later ( 


uses force to drive its prisoners of war be sent back to face the firing squads of to 
back into Communist hands, that repu- Communist rulers. The view of America for 
tation will be sealed—as American offi- officials is that Western nations cannot > we 
cials see it. They know that most Chinese afford, in their own interest, to force 
and North Korean prisoners, if forced to war prisoners in Korea back into Com- 
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munist hands against their will for that 
reason. 

The story of defections from Russian 
forces in World War II and of the fate 
of those who did defect or become pris- 
= oners, thus, is behind the decision not to 
compromise on the last major issue of 
Korean truce negotiations. 

When war in Europe ended, the Allies 
found that more than 2 million Russians 

were prisoners of the Germans or were 
fighting on the German side. A whole 
2 amy of Russians was included in the 
German forces, under Russian Gen. 
Andrei A. Vlassov, the former defender 
of Moscow. Prisoners by the hundreds of 
thousands were rounded up, many of 
them taken to camps in Britain and even 
in the U.S. Most expressed great re- 
luctance to return to their Russian home- 
land. 

Fate of these liberated Russians, how- 
ever, was settled by a directive of the 
Allied Supreme Command, issued soon 
after the Yalta Conference, which stated 
that “all Russians liberated within the 
area controlled by the Supreme Com- 
mander will be transferred to the Rus- 
sian authorities as soon as possible.” 

So forced repatriation began on a large 
scale in May, 1945. It lasted for. more 
than a year. During that period, hun- 
dreds of thousands of Russians tried to 
escape being sent home, and tens of 
thousands committed suicide in the 
process. 

Americans guarding these persons 
were forced to take part in shipping 
them off. One Allied officer underwent 
court martial when he balked. 

Russians rounded up in the South of 
Europe were shipped to Linz, Austria, 
for repatriation. On the way there, near- 
ly a thousand, flung themselves from the 
windows of their trains while crossing - 
the Alpine railway bridge over a deep 
gorge near the Austrian border. All died. 













face At Linz, another wave of suicides took 

eX: place, many drowning themselves in the 

nists Drava River rather than return to Rus- 

hen sian control. 

ar to Seven other mass repatriation opera- 

o a followed in Germany—at Dachau, 

1 be assau, Kempten, Plattling, Bad Eibling, 

very St. Veit and Marburg. All resulted in EVERYWHERE PREFER Y vrontmon 
ime. group suicide attempts. Hangings were BLACK & WHITE SCOTCH WHISKY > 
ould most frequent. Often, the Russians would 

asoll crowd into local churches or chapels BECAUSE ITS QUALITY AND 

may when the Russian authorities arrived. - Ug ere seonaee 

) the American witnesses report that Soviet CHARACTER NEVER CHANGE! ACK a WHITE 
din soldiers invariably dragged the “lib- rie 


| ane erated” Russians out, then beat them ox) T oad 
yIved with clubs before carting them off. BLAC K & we et E 
a sod Russian ex-prisoners were taken 

$0 0 Britain and housed in three camps oe S with ygeaidee 

rican for liberated personnel there. Then they he etek 


not F were loaded aboard British ships, amid 
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force another wave of suicides, and sailed to BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
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Here’s one more 
reason why... 


EXPERIENCE-BUILT 
TANDEM-DRIVE 
UNITS! 


Moving extra-heavy loads through rough terrain calls for an axle that 
can deliver plenty of pulling power! And you'll find Timken-Detroit 
Tandem-Drive Units are built to stand the most rugged type of operation. 


These dependable tandem-drive units have positive drive—permitting 
full use of high-powered engines, resulting in increased tractive ability, 
faster schedules, and reduced operating costs. Parallelogram suspension 
of torque rods insures correct spacing and alignment of axles—eliminates 
possibility of weight transfer. 


Designed, engineered and manufactured in their entirety by Timken- 
Detroit, these rugged units incorporate the best combination of axles 
and hook-up that over 30 years of engineering and manufacturing 
experience can produce. No other manufacturer can approach this record 
of achievement. The next time you buy six-wheelers, make sure they’re 
equipped with Timken-Detroit Tandem-Drive Units. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AXLES FOR TRUCKS, BUSES AND TRAILERS 
PLANTS AT: Detroit and Jackson, Mich. @ Oshkosh, Wis. ¢ Utica, N. Y. 
Ashtabula, Kenton and Newark, Ohio e New Castle, Pa. 
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- ation were questioned and condemned 
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it took three days to get all of the Rus. 
sians ashore, by dragging them out of 
obscure corners of the ship and out of 
hiding places in the hold. : 
Some of the Russians, liberated sooy 
after D Day in Normandy, were brought 
to the U.S., taken to camps in Idaho, 
Few wanted to return, but most were 
soon put aboard Russian ships in Seattle 
and Portland. The remaining 118, who 
resisted forcibly and persistently, were 
taken to a camp in New Jersey while 


their fate was decided. Finally these, too, | 


were handed over to Russian authorities 
but they had to be gotten out of thei 
barracks with tear gas, and several com. 
mitted suicide before the repatriation, 
After about 2 million Russians had 
been returned to Soviet control in this 
manner, teams of Russian soldiers and 
MVD agents combed over much of 
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ENSLAVED RUSSIANS WERE ‘FREED’ 
After World War Il, no screening 


Europe to recapture those who had man- 
aged to escape repatriation by fleeing 
These teams also rounded up many Rus 
sians who had served in German labor 
battalions and who had tried to disguise 
themselves as defeated German soldiers. 

Once in Russian hands, most of the 
repatriates were taken first to transit 
camps, which had been set up in East 
Germany for the preliminary screening 
of returnees. There, trials were Col 
ducted, with Communist informers 0 
hand to present the case against tens 
of thousands of former prisoners. “Lib- 
erated” Russians who were found or-sus 
pected to be guilty of defection, serving 
with German forces, or resisting repatt: 


to death. Sentences were carried out it 
once, by mass firing-squad operations. 














Most of the returning Russians then 
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were shipped or marched back to Russia 
for a more thorough checkup on their 
stories. Great numbers, soon thereafter, 
were shipped to labor camps in Siberia 
and other parts of Russia. This meant 
that, so far as the outside world is con- 
cerned, most of them vanished. Trials 
and executions, meanwhile, continued 
for years after the war. 

A sequel to that story occurred after 
the bulk of Russian ex-prisoners had 
been returned and the Russian Army be- 
gan its occupation of Eastern Europe. 
Desertions of Soviet soldiers then be- 
came frequent. Those soldiers usually 
would give themselves up to American 
authorities and ask to remain in the 
West. But U.S. officials, trying to get 
along with Soviet Russia in the early 
occupation days, turned all of these 
deserters back to Soviet authorities. The 





—Black Star 
SOVIET POW‘S WERE ‘LIBERATED‘ 
...to face trials, tortures, death 


Russian soldiers, as a rule, were executed 
within a few days before their assembled 
comrades. 

That American practice of forcibly 
returning all Russian escapees was 
stepped finally in the summer of 1947. 
But the damage had been done. The 
word had been spread in the -Russian 
Amy, and the flow of deserters to U.S. 
authorities was reduced to a trickle. 

It is this lesson that U.S. officials are 
taking to heart in the decision not to 
Compromise on the prisoner issue in 
Korea. The 170,000 prisoners now in 
American hands have been polled, asked 
the questions shown on page 22. About 
100,000 of them insisted that they would 
forcibly resist being sent home. This 
time, with its own long-term interest in 
mind, the U. S. has decided to give them 
a break. 
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Your truck—and the service it gives you— is only as depend- 
able as you keep it! That’s why you'll be wise to insist on 
Timken-Detroit original equipment whenever your Timken- 
Detroit Axles need parts! 


Only genuine Timken-Detroit Axle Replacement Parts can—and do—give 
you the precision engineering and the same high quality you bought origi- 
nally. For instance, Timken-Detroit’s famous “torsion-flow” axle shafts are 
specifically designed to withstand the stresses of heavy-load service. Such 
exclusive manufacturing processes as “torsion-flow” forging for uniform grain 
structure, special heat treating for high Brinell hardness at the surface gradu- 
ated to a softer center core, and shot peening under the flange, body and splines 
to compress the skin and increase torque resistance, make this the toughest 
axle shaft ever built! 


The next time your Timken-Detroit-equipped trucks need axle replacement 
parts, look for the sign that reads “Genuine Timken-Detroit Axle Parts!” 


The Timken-Detroit Axle Company e Detroit 32, Michigan 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR THE FULL FACTS ON TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE SHAFTS 


The Timken-Detroit Axle Company 
100 Clark Street, Detroit 32, Michigan U-3 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on Timken-Detroit Axle Shafts. 
NAME 
ADDRESS. 
CITY. 
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GEN. RIDGWAY REPORTS ON KOREA 


End of War: 


Senator Richard B. Russell, Chair- 
man, Armed Services Committee: Was 
it ever brought to your attention, Gen- 
eral Ridgway, that the more extreme 
Communists were exercising control over 
the internal operations of that prisoner 
compound [in Koje]? 

Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, Former 
Supreme Commander for U.N. in Far 
East: Repeatedly, sir. The feeling was 
that the men, the actual company offi- 
cers within the various compounds, were 
not the actual men who were directing 
these activities. 

Senator Russell: How did camp com- 
manders communicate with the people 
who were directing the Communists? 

General Ridgway: They did not. sir; 
they did not even know who they were 
—the usual Communist technique. That 
was reported to me repeatedly, sir. 

Senator Russeli: Were there any re- 
ports that came to your attention of the 
more fanatical Communists perpetrating 
any atrocities on those who were, per- 
haps, lukewarm or anti-Communists in 
the camp? 

General Ridgway: Yes, sir; there 
were cases there where dead _ bodies 
would be found in the morning, under 
circumstances of death of those men 
which were never ascertained. They 
were unquestionably, in my _ opinion, 
just killed by direction of these fanati- 
cal Communists who, in fact, control the 
prisoners within the compound. 

Senator Russell: What steps were 
taken, if any, to cure that condition? 

General Ridgway: | could not an- 
swer accurately. Every measure was 
taken, I believe, that these responsible 
officers thought they could take without 
resorting to measures which would have 
produced a lot of bloodshed there. 

Senator Russell: Was any effort made 
to segregate the people whose lives would 
be in danger, and get them away from 
this danger? 

General Ridgway: That was an in- 
separable element in the whole problem 
of screening—to find out those whose 
lives were in danger, and to get them 
out. That involved breaking up these 
large compounds, which were undesir- 
ably large, into much smaller groups, 
and the alternatives that faced the 
Eighth Army there were these: The best 
form of prisoner-of-war guard, in the 
judgment of the Eighth Army, was either 
United States troops or European troops, 
because there was so much fanatical ill 
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for ending the war in Korea. 
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to U. N. forces. 
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new. Prisoners run things to 
suit themselves. Nobody has 
a sure-fire way to stop them. 

Here is Gen. Matthew B. 
Ridgway’s official version of 
what is happening in Ko- 
rea in excerpts from his testi- 
mony to the Senate Armed 
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will between these Communist prisoners, 
particularly the North Korean prisoners, 
and South Korean military guards. 

So a decision had to be made as to 
how much combat strength could be 
safely diverted from the front to guard 
these prisoner-of-war camps. We had a 
very large concentration, as you know, 
on that one island. 

To have broken them up into small 
sizes would have been desirable, but 
would have greatly increased the re- 
quirements for overhead of guards and 
prisoner-of-war camp administration. 

So, up until the time that we were 
faced with the necessity of doing this, 
General Van Fleet’s [Gen. James A. Van 
Fleet, Commander of U.N. Field Forces 
in Korea] decision was to retain that 
mass of prisoners-of-war in the one lo- 
cation, that one island. 

Senaior Russell: There had been 
riots in that camp, I believe, prior to 
this time? 

General Ridgway: There had been 
two serious riots; yes, sir. One was an un- 
provoked attack on United States troops 
who went in there in this effort to carry 
out purely administrative procedures. As 
you recall, there were casualties on both 
sides, and gunfire was used to quell that. 

They first tried to break it up with 
concussion grenades and sticks and rifle 
butts, and then when these prisoners 
employed crude weapons, which they 


had manufactured into — barbed-wire 
flails, and fence posts and pieces of the 
building, they used gunfire; and _ then 
there was this second incident that oc- 
curred, which was provoked by a Re. | 
public of Korea detachment, not on duty 
as prison guards, marching down the 
road. They were jeered at and stoned 
from within the enclosure, and that de- 
tachment opened fire, in spite of the 
efforts of the only United States officer, 
within my knowledge, that was any- 
where near the scene. He used his ut- 
most endeavors to stop it, and was 
wounded in the effort to do it. 

Now, those are the two major dis- 
orders of which I am aware. 

Senetor Russel!: Isn’t it justified to 
use rather extreme force to suppress an 
uprising of prisoners of war? I would 
hate to think what would happen to any 
of our prisoners in the hands of the 
Communists if they were to start an up- 
rising. I do not think they would hesi- 
tate to apply very extreme measures. 

General Ridgway: I do not think so, 
either, sir. I feel the way you do; I fully 
agree with you; and I think had any of 
these instances been done by our men 
in Communist custody I doubt if any of 
the members of those compounds would 
have been left alive after it was over. 

Well, it is always a very fine question 
of judgment. It seems to me it is a ques- 
tion that faces a police force anywhere 
in the world. You are trained to use 
whatever force is necessary, but never 
more than is necessary to accomplish 
your purpose. 

In my opinion, sir, our troops. that 
were involved in that first instance are 
worthy of praise and not of censure. 

Senaicr Russell: Yes, sir. 

Genere:'! Ridgway: They did every- 
thing possible— 

Senator Russell: They must have ex- 
ercised a great deal of self-restraint. It 
is difficult to conceive of men being at- 
tacked with weapons of that kind that 
would not reply with everything they 
had available, machine guns— 

Gereral Ricd-yway: Only finely led 
and finely disciplined troops will do 
that, sir, will withhold their fire when 
they have the weapons, when being 
stoned and attacked by men with clubs 
of that kind, and that is exactly the 
character of conduct of our troops there 
—great restraint and, I think, great 
credit. That was that first serious mcr 

(Continued on page 28) 
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dent where most of the casualties oc- 
curred ... 

The provocation these people give is 
extreme. Their insulting remarks, their 
physical acts, such instances as where 
they would organize groups of their pris- 
oners to sing out loud at the tops of their 
voices 24 hours a day, day and night, in 
which there would be all manner of in- 
sults to prison guards, and all manner of 
repetitions of these completely fabri- 
cated falsehoods such as the use of germ 
warfare, and things of that sort, that 
would take place; so that the role of our 
prison personnel down there, our guard 
personnel, was about as difficult a duty 
as any I can possibly imagine; great 
provocation all the time . . 

Senator Russell: Do you know of 
any steps that are .being taken since 
these occurrences to inaugurate a better 
system of discipline in these compounds? 

General Ridgway: Yes, sir; one of 
the main requirements, as I said before, 
was to break these large compounds up 
into much smaller groups. We would like 
to have segregated the rulers who were 
the responsible individuals for these 
provocative acts. 

It was the opinion of all the respon- 
sible commanders there that they did 
not know who the real leaders were; the 
ones who exercised control, like the com- 
pany officers, were not the leaders at all. 
But, again, to break up these compounds 
—we had in the neighborhood of 170,000 
on that island and to break them up into 
the optimum, which would be, say, 
500 to 1,000 per compound, would have 
enormously increased the requirements 


GENERAL RIDGWAY‘S WORLD 
“The main cause of our difficulties is the Soviet Union” 








for guards, and the administrative over. 
head, and while we have proceeded jp 
that direction, it cannot be but a com. 
promise between what we would like to 
have and what we feel we can afford to 
divert in the way of effort 

Senator Styles Bridges, of New 
Hampshire: General Ridgway, what has 
occurred in the relative strengths be. 
tween our forces and the combined ep. 
emy forces in Korea? 

General Ridgway: I think that the 
hostile forces now opposing the Eighth 
Army, opposing the United Nations com. 
mand in Korea, have a_ substantially 
greater offensive potential than at any 
time in the past. 

That has come about in the following 
categories and in the following ways; 
First, it was apparently a decision on the 
part of the Communist high command 
there, perhaps on an intergovernmental 
basis between Communist China and the | 
Soviet Union, to furnish the opposing 
forces with jet fighters, which they have 
done within that period of time in sub- 
stantial quantities, and, as you know, 
have had a considerable period in which 
to train the pilots in the use of the MIG- 
15 and the type 15 jet fighter. 

Likewise, a decision to increase the 
amount of heavy equipment, both artil- 
lery and armor, was made. So much for 
the actual decisions. 

Then that offensive potential increased, 
in part, as a natural consequence of a 
much-reduced scale of fighting, so that 
in spite of our air-interdiction effort 
against their lines of cormmunication, the 

(Continued on page 30) 
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fact that they were required by a much- 
reduced scale of fighting to expend far 
less quantities of ammunition, they have 
got new stocks within the combat zone, 
in our opinion, far greater reserves of 
ammunition than they had before; and 
certainly the amount of artillery and mor- 
tar ammunition that they have received, 
while almost negligible compared to the 
amount we expend against them, is very 
materially greater than it was this time 
a year ago. 

Senator Bridges: In other words, the 
enemy, the Chinese, the North Korean 
Communists, supported by the Soviet, 
are today, as a result of our year of nego- 
tiation, in a much stronger position rela- 
tive to our own forces than they were 
at the time the truce negotiations started? 

General Ridgway: | think it is partly 
due to that period of negotiation, but I 
also think, as I said, that the decisions 
to equip those forces with MIG aircraft 
and to re-equip them with armor and in- 
creased amounts of artillery would have 
been accomplished anyhow regardless of 
armistice negotiations; but the accumu- 
lation of reserves of ammunition and 
things like that is a direct result of the 
armistice... 

Senator Bridges: Do you have any 
wish to express any judgment as to how 
much longer negotiations should pro- 
ceed? 

General Ridgway: I would like to 
say that while our position, our relative 
combat potential, is perhaps not quite as 
favorable now as it was a year ago, in 
my opinion, the U. N. command still has 
the capability of inflicting a very severe 
defeat, with very heavy losses, if the 
Communists attempt a major offensive, 
including the use of their air... 

Senator Leverett Saltonstall, of 
Massachusetts: Do you agree that there 
is no over-all political plan for ending 
the war; is that correct? 

General Ridgway: | am not familiar 
with whatever political plans they may 
have following the military armistice, 
Senator. 

My instructions were very clear; that I 
was to negotiate a military armistice; 
that I was to deal only with military 
questions, not with political at all. 

You will recall, sir, that the principal 
demands made by the Communists when 
these negotiations began were, first, the 
immediate withdrawal of all foreign 
troops, all non-Korean troops, in Korea, 
and, second, the restoration of the status 
quo along the 38th parallel. 

I immediately took the position that 
these were both political questions, and 
entirely beyond my purview; and I 
would not touch them. 

Now, the situation still stands that 
way, sir. The commander over there is 
charged with bringing about a military 





ee, 


armistice on terms acceptable to 4, 
United States and the United Nation 
Beyond that, I have no knowledge 
what political plans may be. 

Senator Saltonstall: Did you haye | 
plan, a military plan, to end the fight 
in Korea? I do not ask you what it; 
because I do not think we want to knoy 
but you can answer that question “ye 
or “no.” Have you a military plan {y 
ending the fighting? 

General Ridgway: I had a plan {; 
military operations . . . 

[Statement deleted for security yp. 
sons. | : 

Senator Saltonstall: I want con). 
dence that you, as our leader and, py: 
ticularly, as United States command: 
and as the leader of the United Natioy 
have a military idea as to how we » 
going to get our boys out of Korea, avi 
end the fighting, because that is i 
thing that concerns us so much, 

General Ridgway: Yes, sir. Wel 
both as Eighth Army Commander ari 
subsequently as Commander in Chie 
I had a very definite plan. 

[Statement deleted for security re: 
sons. | 

Senator Saltonstall: Now you hay 
got a reputation, and rightly so, for be. 
ing an aggressive leader. Why hasn't th 
time come to at least make the effort « 
to make the statement that we are goin: 
to end these talks and to take an aggre: 
sive offensive action, clean out thes 
truce talks, and go to it, and see whi 
happens? 

[Reply omitted for security reasons. 

Senator Saltonstall: Then the que: 
tion of ending the talks really is tie 
into the policy question of what to d 
regarding the Manchurian border to fig 
this thing through to a successful cor 
clusion, and that is a political decisia 
and beyond yours, as you are a militar 
leader? 

General ‘Ridgway: Yes, sir... 

Senator Saltonstall: What it com 
down to, then, is that the only way \ 
are going to end this war is to mi 
political decisions here in Washingt 
and among the leaders of Europe if \ 
are really going to end the fighting! 
Korea; that is what it comes down t 
is it not? 

General Ridgway: Yes, sir. 

Senator Saltonstall: It is beyond t# 
military leadership within Korea 
Japan, where you were the theater co 
mander, to end that war under your 0 
impetus even though you have the m 
tary power to do it? 

General Ridgway: Yes, sit ..- 

Senator Wayne Morse, of Orege’ 
I suppose that in the treatment of Cos 
munist prisoners, we are probably ins 
enced somewhat by a concern as to W 

(Continued on page 32) 
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would happen to our American prisoners 
if we used treatment that sometimes we 
think they ought to get of a more harsh 
nature? 

General Ridgway: They have intj- 
mated that directly during the course of 
the negotiations at Panmunjom. It is 
veiled threat. 

Senator Morse: Typical Communist 
blackmail. 

General Ridgway: Yes, typical Com- 
munist intimidation. 

Senator Morse: Do you think, as a 


military commander, that the holding of 


these truce negotiations has been a mili- 
tary mistake? 

General Ridgway: No, sir: I do not 
see the alternative courses of action 
which faced the United States Gover. 
ment at the time that approach was 
made, that it could have taken any other 
course. 

We had consistently maintained that 
we were trying to do two things: One 
was to repel aggression and restore in- 
ternational peace in the area. We had 
repelled aggression. We had _ thrown 
the Communist forces back across the 
38th parallel, almost across the entire 
peninsula. 

We held, as a matter of fact, more 
North Korean territory than the Commu- 
nists held South Korean territory, much 
more. 

We were committed to the other half 
of that double-barreled mission, the re- 
storation of peace in the region. That 
was a mission assigned to me as the 
United Nations Commander. 

To have refused to negotiate for an 
armistice at that time would, I believe, 
have condemned us by a good segment 
of the free-world opinion. Certainly, in 
my opinion, it would have been exploited 
by the Communists as what they had 
been crying all along, that we never had 
any sincere desire for peace; we are in- 
perialists, aggressive in nature, and war 
mongers ... 

Senator Morse: Is it your military 
opinion that the bombing of Manchurian 
bases would greatly increase the danget 
of bringing Russian air forces into the 
Asiatic war? 

General Ridgway: In my opinion, it 
would, sir. 

Senator Morse: General, would the 
loss of Korea at this time, which would 
result either by military defeat or vol- 
untary evacuation on our part, threaten, 
in your opinion, the security of Japan? 

General Ridgway: Very definitely, 
sir. I think it is an unchanging Commu 
nist objective to obtain military control 
of the entire Korean Peninsula. That 
was quite evidently their objective when 
they began their aggression. 

It is inconceivable to me that they 
have relinquished that purpose in any 
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degree whatever. Time means nothing 
to the Communist, whether he accom- 
plishes that purpose this year or five or 
10 years hence is of relatively little im- 
portance, as we conceive the problem. 

Senator Morse: Would the loss of 
Japan, in your opinion, General, greatly 
weaken the military posture of the 
United States in the Pacific? 

General Ridgway: It would ‘vitally 
menace the military security of the 
American people .. . 

Senator Morse: General, do you think 
that if we are going to be militarily 
successful in Asia we, as a nation, are 
going to have to mobilize a much greater 
military strength than we have mobilized 
to date, and form the determination to 
use that strength in Asia, with the great 
possibility of using it against Russia, in 
the years immediately ahead or else to 
ty to work out, by some honorable 
peace negotiations, if it is possible to 
negotiate with them, some settlement of 
the Asiatic problem short of World War 
Ill? 

General Ridgway: Well, sir, I find it 
very difficult to answer that question, 
Senator Morse. I cannot separate the mili- 
tay problem as it confronts us in Asia 
from that world-wide. The main cause of 
our difficulties is the Soviet Union. 

To the extent to which we want: to 
employ military force in any one region 
of the world is a question for the co- 
ordinated consideration of the best mili- 
tay advice the U.S. Government has, 
and that is in the Joint Chiefs of Staff... 

Senator Morse: Have you in recent 
months or years run into any evidence 
that Russia has any peaceful intentions 
toward us? 

General Ridgway: None whatever, 
sir, I find an implacable hostility at every 
point. 


Senator John C. Stennis, of Missis- - 


sippi:' Now, what about our own 
strength? Has it built proportionately? 

General Ridgway: I am glad you 
brought that out, sir. The Eighth Army 
tow is thoroughly confident of its ability 
to meet any offensive which the Com- 
munist Chinese and the North Koreans 
hunch against them. 

The direct military intervention of 
Russia poses an entirely different prob- 
lem, but, even if the enemy theie uses 
ts entire offensive potential now, the. 
United Nations command will defeat it 
with very heavy losses. 

Senator Stennis: So those days of 
gnawing anxiety about having enough 
men Or matériel on the ground at the 
tight spot are past? 
_ General Ridgway: That is past, sir, 
i my judgment, long since past. The 
Eighth Army has had this completely 
unshakable confidence since about a 
year ago last March, 
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Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower's farewell press 
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the Russian suggestion that the Allies may be 
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low the full transcript of that final press 


conference. 


planning an aggressive war. He states that 
the only thing worse for the free world than 
winning the big war, if it comes, is losing 








PARIS 


General Eisenhower. As all of you 
know, I have the impression that such 
work as we have been doing in SHAPE 
[Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers 
in Europe] is worth trying to do. It is 
not merely the work and task of soldiers 
or of diplomats, or of governmental offi- 
cials. What we are talking about is the 
business of preserving individual free- 
dom, and individual freedom can be pre- 
served by one means only—individual 
responsibility, individually exercised. 

The purpose of organization is to di- 
rect the efforts, the hopes and aspirations 
of peoples in a common understanding. 

Now, from the beginning we have in- 
sisted, and I insist again as I leave you, 
I would never have been in the NATO 
organization [North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization] and certainly I should never 
have been in SHAPE if I had_ the 
slightest suspicion there was any aggres- 
sive intent on the part of any single na- 
tion connected with it. This is an organ- 
ization for peace and for security to pre- 
serve the culture, the history, the great 
values that free people have accumu- 
lated through the process of civilization 
through the centuries—nothing more, 
nothing more. 

I just want to say, as I leave, that my 
faith. and my confidence in free men 
and their ability to defend themselves 
and protect themselves are greater than 
ever. I know we can do it. There is no 
cause for alarm, there is no cause for us 
being fearful when we look at our own 
great mass of aggregate strength, the 
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decency and justice of our motives and 
the certainty that we can take care of 
these things—protect them against any 
challenge from whatever direction it may 
come. 

Q Can you tell us, General, how you 
feel about the signing of the agreements 
concerning the European Defense Com- 
munity? 

A I am delighted, of course, in spite 
of all the obvious professional and tech- 
nical differences of making such a thing 
work. To my mind, it is a great step for- 
ward, because, if nothing else, it is an- 
other indication of Europe’s desire to 
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work more closely together. In my opin- 
ion, Europe must unite, far more close- 
ly (Western Europe, I am talking about) 
than it is now, or else there is no long- 
term settlement to all our difficulties. 
You know, the first task in security is to 
be able to make a living. And Western 
Europe has to have economic and politi- 
cal arrangements that will allow it, in 
the long run, to make 2 living—or we 
are fighting a tough battle. 

So on the-signing of the EDC treaty, 
[ am particularly delighted. And, in spite 
of cynics, in spite of all the sophisticates 
who can point out to you all the difficul- 
ties, Jet me point this out: The negative 
stand is the easiest thing in the world. 
You make a proposal about anything and 
the sophisticate. says: “Oh, it can’t be 
done.” Then he can stand comfortably 
behind and say, “No, no, no.” But show 
me anything that’s been remembered by 
man in the world, that has been accom- 
plished by the doubters or the people 
who said “No.” 

Human spirit is bigger. And, in this 


.case, we have something they can go 


ahead with, and just pay no attention to 
the doubters and the sophisticates. 

Q Presupposing that there was a 100 
per cent job to be done when you ar- 
rived 18 months ago, could you give us 
any indication how far toward that goal 
SHAPE has progressed since you al- 
rived? 

A Well, it’s pretty hard to get down to 
mathematical percentages in anything 
affecting the human spirit. You people 
have heard me say, time and time again, 

(Continued on page 36) 
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this job really resides—its accomplish- 
ment or its defeat lies—in the hearts of 
free men. Now it’s pretty hard to meas- 
ure that thing in percentages, but I 
would ask you people to make the calcu- 
lation yourself. As you go around, and 
as you talk to the man in the street, or 
the governmental official, or the man in 
ranks, or the man in uniform, what does 
he feel now compared to what he felt 18 
months ago? To my mind, that feeli ag is 
very, very great. 

You see everything constructive in 
the world springs out of the spirit of man, 
his aspirations—what does he want to 
do? Then out from that begins to flow 
something. Here you have such things as 
common understanding of the world sit- 
uation, a common set of values—at least 
to the extent that we put human free- 
dom at the very top of all of them. These 
things are developing—men are begin- 
ning to understand they can do it. Now 
they have also made material progress 
toward that line. 

This is what I would say: I have never 
been one of those who said, “In 1952, 
this is going to be done; in 1954, that’s 
going to be done.” I believe the free 
world has set for itself a certain goal. 
That goal is to achieve a military equilib- 
rium in the areas in which we are con- 
cerned so that we can progress without 
fear, without hysteria, without particular 
hesitation toward the accomplishments of 
whatever our particular nations are try- 
ing to do in the way of the social benefits 
and gains of all their people. Because 
that’s what governments are set up for. 

Toward obtaining that equilibrium, 
we have made a great start. I’m confi- 
dent that can be done. We are devising 
the effort by which it can be done, work- 
ing out through the TCC [the “Three 
Wise Men,” Averell Harriman, for U. S., 
Sir Edwin Plowden, for Britain, and Jean 
Monnet, for France] and others the eco- 
nomic causes, laying before ourselves our 
own problems in the way not only of fi- 
nancial or economic sacrifice, but of mili- 
tary accomplishment. So, while I hesitate 
to measure this thing in percentages, I 
say the year has been one of accomplish- 
ment. But I am not belittling by any 
manner of means the job still to be done. 
There is a long road to go. But with the 
committees organized under Lord Ismay 
in Paris and with General Ridgway de- 
voted to these same ideals, these same 
conceptions, here on the job and with a 
magnificent staff, I really believe we're 
on the road. 

Q General Eisenhower, without de- 
tracting from the accomplishments of 
the last year, would you like to comment 
on the dangers which we must watch, 
the things that might be stressed as we 
go into the future? 

A Well, of course, I would list as No. 
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1, I think, the danger of misunderstand- 
ing developing among the several na- 
tions. Each of us has to make sacrifices 
and each nation is always quite fearful 
that other nations do not quite under- 
stand its local critical problems and 
therefore are expecting too much. The 
United States has had the great job of 
providing material assistance: Whenéver 
you are providing material assistance you 
have to watch very closely that mis- 
understandings do not arise—not only on 
your own part about what you are doing 
—but on the part of others, fearful of what 
they are not doing. Everybody has got to 
have a very clear understanding of the 
whole business—that it is a co-operative 
effort. That I would list as the first risk. 

Secondly, I would say that as we pro- 
ceed on the hypothesis that we shall be 
allowed, in spite of the world situation 
(or our estimate of it) to proceed in the 
accomplishment of our mission, we must 
never underrate or overlook the danger 
that comes about through incidents un- 
forseen—accidents that have not been 
thought out—an incident that can occur 
anywhere around the vast perimeter that 
we call the Iron Curtain and which could 
have very distressing effects. 

The third great danger is the danger 
of thinking of these problems locally. It’s 
a global struggle—a struggle between 
our freedom and regimentation. You can 
state that proposition any way you want, 
but it usually comes back about that 
way. So, therefore, we get preoccupied 
in our own problem. It becomes a very 
grave mistake not to remember that 
the conflict going on in some other part 
of the world is related not only ma- 
terially in its effect on the drain on your 
resources—military, economic and finan- 
cial—but also in the actual ideological 
struggle that goes ahead. 

Finally—and I am not trying to list 
all of them—you can well understand— 
I would certainly decry any tendency 
toward complacency. We have set our- 
selves a big job. It’s a long furrow 
through rocky ground. We've got to keep 
the power applied and we've got to keep 
a very strong hand on the handles. And 
no matter how tough the way may look, 
we must strive—that is, world leader- 
ship must strive, and leaders in all coun- 
tries must strive—to keep us together on 
the common objective of obtaining this 
state of mental tranquility, spiritual se- 
renity, so that civilization can proceed as 
its highest aspirations would dictate. 

Now, I realize that this is a very broad 
generalization, but it’s the best you can 
do because you are dealing with general 
subjects—you are dealing with the aspi- 
rations and hopes and hearts of mil- 
lions and millions of people. You cannot 
talk, therefore, in specific, very specific 
terms. 








There was one other thing that | 


would caution about. I see once jn 
awhile a “think” piece—I believe you 
people call them that—on the danger of 
the West growing rather aggressive as its 
strength grows. I mean aggressive in in- 
tent. I can’t see where there’s any possi- 
ble validity to such a fear. We're not 
even planning for the kind and size of 
force that could be considered aggres- 
sive, could be useful in an aggressive 
war. Moreover, I think that any reason- 
able man realizes that there is no such 
thing as a so-called preventive war. War 
is war. And the desolation of the next 
war would be, in my opinion, so great 
that the only thing worse for the free 
world than winning a war would be los- 
ing it. 

We must have peace. There’s just no 
question about it. So, that fear is one 
that I really believe is somewhat base- 
less, but it could become greater if we 
think about it too much or if we talk 
about it too much—unless we talk about 
it sanely. Now those are not all of them, 
You can push those ideas into a great 
many different branches and _ discuss 
them, but those are the general ones as 
I see it. 

Q What is your feeling about the cuts 
being made by Congress in the military- 
aid appropriations and the effect on the 
program in Europe? 

A My staff has never had the oppor- 
tunity to calculate the effects of financial 
cuts or economy programs. The TCC 
[Three Wise Men] staff may have a little 
bit more specific answer to some prob- 
lems than we would. We try to put down 
what we believe is possible within the 
particular areas during a specified pe- 
riod and we would like to see the 
strength grow in that general direction. 
But there are many savings to be ac- 
complished as you go ahead and if we 
are watchful. 

Elaborateness or luxury in design of 
equipment is one thing. Profusion of 
equipment, luxury in organization all 
the way through are others. I believe that 
a healthy austerity is good for us, particu- 
larly in the soldiering business. I be- 
lieve it can compensate at least to a pal- 
tial degree for that kind of a cut. 

Moreover, I am not prepared to hold 
up my hand and say the original esti- 
mate was exactly correct. I think some- 
thing on the order of what it asked for 
would have been good. And any cut that 
is too great would, of course, require com- 
plete readjustment of plans. One thing! 
would point out that is very expensive. 
If you start to develop a great thing like 
—let’s say an army for yourself or secu- 
rity forces for a combination of powers- 
don’t get frightened and appropriate 4 
lot of money one year, cut it down the 
next, then go up again the year follow- 
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ing, and so forth. That is the most ex- 
pensive thing you can do. You waste all 
your substance in calling out forces and 
then retiring them to civil life the next 
year—in opening factories and shutting 
down factories. What we ought to do is 
to have a sort of long-term objective. It’s 
one thing I think we yet lack—a long- 
term objective so we all know what we're 
going toward, and then all of us together 
working toward that objective on a com- 
monly understood developing basis. 

Q Do you feel that the apparent bit- 
terness and disunity developing in the 
United States in connection with the 
presidential campaign is likely to have 
any serious effect on the American pub- 
lic support for the defense program? 

A Well, of course, I consider that you 
people are probably closer to American 
sentiment at the moment than I am. You 
have offices which, as I understand it, 
keep you closely in touch with it. I do 
feel this: Healthy argument over honest 
differences is always good. It’s the es- 
sence of free government. It’s the es- 
sence of democracy. Now, bitter quarrels 
that go on just generally for the purpose 
of quarrel have a very bad effect and IJ 
would deplore them, and I would think 
they would have a bad effect on any- 
thing a nation tries to do. But certain- 
ly that does not include the honest dif- 
ferences of opinion that all of us have on 
many subjects. And those ought to be 
honestly argued out in an atmosphere I 
should think of good will and with the 
single purpose of what is good for the 
United States of America. You’ve often 
heard me say each of our nations should 
be in NATO because we believe that 
the enlightened self-interest of each is 
served by the success of the whole. 

Q General Eisenhower, there are some 
people in the United States who fear 


that, if the quasi-isolationist forces sup- - 


porting Senator Taft come to power, that 
would have a disastrous effect on our pro- 
gram in Europe. Would you care to com- 
ment on that? 

AI most certainly would not. I’m still 
in uniform. 

Q General Eisenhower, would you 
care to comment on the condition and 
training of the forces we now have in 
being in Europe? 

A The forces that are actually in the 
field have displayed a gratifying level of. 
taining, of very high morale every 
place I've seen them, and while they 
have deficiencies in equipment, the rates 
of production would scon correct that. 

Q Sir, you said a moment ago that you 
Were still in uniform. Is it your intention 
to remain in uniform until circumstances 
require that you resign your commission? 

A I expect to retire as of the last day 
of this month [May]. As a retired officer, 

0 acquire some, or most, of the privi- 
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leges of the ordinary citizen. Now, as I 
have stated, should I ever be designated 
as the standard bearer of a political par- 
ty, my resignation [from the Army] 
would be in the hands of the President. 

Q General, did you say your resigna- 
tion is in the hands of the President? 

A I said it would be in those circum- 
stances. 

Q How soon would you say effective 
German units could be organized and 
ready to participate in the defense of 
Europe? 

A I just cannot answer that. Perhaps 
I could suggest a program that would 
put them in condition rapidly. But I 
wouldn’t do that, for I don’t want to 
prejudice any reasonable plan which may 
be devised. 

Q Is airfield construction progressing 
satisfactorily in Europe? 

A Well, it’s progressing. Now, a sol- 
dier, of course, if he needs something, 
never believes it’s quite satisfactory. A 
soldier's desire to get these things or to 
have them in hand sometimes outruns 
the reasonable capacity of nations, both 
in their understanding and in their abil- 
ity to execute. There has been a pretty 
good job done in this whole “infrastruc- 
ture” [technical NATO term for financ- 
ing], particularly in the understandings 
reached at Lisbon, and I should hope 
that the next few months will show the 
results of that. 

Q From a strategic point of view, con- 
sidering the defenses of Europe, do 
you feel there are any existing gaps that 
should be closed immediately and have 
you recommendations for closing them? 

A Yes, I have. There are certain 
places. But I would class them on a rela- 
tively confidential basis. I expect to give 
these recommendations both to NATO 
and to Washington because I think they 
apply to both. But I don’t think there is 
anything I should talk about here. Ob- 
viously, in a project like this, with so vast 
a human mechanism, the organization 
we have got, there manifestly are gaps 
and disappointments. 

Q Can a General of the Army retire 
without also resigning from the U.S. 
Army? 

A You can retire. The law specifies 
you may not only retire, but you may ap- 
ply to come back on the active list when 
you wish to. It’s a very flexible law, but 
you can retire. There is no question 
about that and that’s exactly what I ex- 
pect to do. There is only one tetchnical 
difficulty, but you can talk about that 
with some of the technicians. 

All right, again good-by, ladies and 
gentlemen, Thank you very much for 
the very, very wonderful way in which 
you have treated me during the last year 
and a half. I hope all of my future con- 
tacts with the press will be as pleasant. 
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West German Army: When? 
Hurdles Still in the Way 


Peace deal with West Germany 
doesn’t mean a new German 
Army overnight. It's still a long 
way off. 

Conscription, arms, training, 
etc., all must wait on a final O.K. 
by the Allies. And approval may 
be hard to get. 

Even if everything goes smooth- 
ly, it will be 1955 before one 
German division is ready for 
combat. 


BONN 

It will take two and a half years, 
probably longer, before German sol- 
diers join the armed forces now de- 
fending Europe. That is the hard fact 
behind all the talk of arming the 
Germans. 

The signatures just placed on the 
“peace contract” with West Germany 
and on the European Army pact are 
merely preliminaries. Actually, not a sin- 
gle German soldier will be recruited or 
armed until these treaties are ratified by 
the parliaments of the countries con- 
cerned. 

All the job of recruiting, housing, arm- 
ing and training German forces lies 
ahead. The aim is to get six German di- 
visions, half of them armored, by De- 
cember of 1954. At best, with no delays, 
getting such a combat force would take 
22 months after ratification of the treaties 
is complete. At worst, troubles now in 
sight may cause years of delay. 

Timetable for arming Germans is a 
long affair, loaded with problems that 
may upset the whole schedule. 

What is wanted in the end is a force 
of about 400,000 Germans, trained and 
equipped to act as a part of the Army 
of the European Defense Community. 
This European Army itself is to be one 
of the forces under the command of Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway, Supreme Com- 
mander, Allied Forces in Europe. 

German contribution, as now planned, 
is to include a land force of about 300,- 
000 men, organized into 12 combat- 
ready divisions. There are to be 85,000 
Germans in a tactical air force of 1,350 
planes and 12,000 German sailors oper- 
ating a coastal and coastal-waters de- 
fense force. In addition, German in- 


dustry is to contribute tanks, artillery. 
light arms and all forms of ammunition, 
but no aircraft, atomic or chemical Weap- 
ons or magnetic mines. 

First phase, now ending, sets up the 
complicated arrangements wWiii 
West Germany is to co-operate with 
France, Italy, Belgium, the Netherland; 
and Luxembourg in a European Army, 

Governments have put their signatures 
to the European Army agreement after 
months of bargaining and diplomatic 
negotiations. It now remains for these 
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WEST GERMAN BORDER GUARD 
A recl army must wait 


governments to get the approval of their 
parliaments on these agreements. 

Next phase, now beginning, is politi 
cal. In each of the six countries the Gov- 
ernment leaders are seeking ratification 
in parliament. In France particularly, 
where the Government rests on a wobbly 
alliance of political parties, there i 
strong opposition to any scheme for 1 
arming the Germans. 

In the period between the signing 
and the ratification of the European Amy 
agreement, not a German soldier can be 
recruited, armed or trained, not a gu! 
or a tank or a shell can be manufactured 
by German industry. 

In theory, the West German Gover 
ment can seek permission to go aheat 
with such preliminary planning as pit 
paring barracks for its troops, setting ¥ 
the machinery for conscription, accept 
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ing data from volunteers and the like. 
German officials already are studying 
the U.S. Selective Service setup as a 
model for German conscription. 

In fact, however, even such work is 
likely to be delayed. Until ratification 
of the treaties by all six parliaments, any 
West German action on rearmament 
TY, | must be unanimously approved by the 
on, F delegates of the six countries on an in- 
‘4)- F terim committee. The French delegate 
is not likely to permit the Germans to do 
the § much preparatory work until the French 
ich J Parliament acts on ratification. 
vith Refusal to ratify the European Army 
nds agreement by any one of the six parlia- 
ments would upset the whole plan. A 
ures new start would have to be made on a 
{ter Bnew agreement. German rearmament, in 
atic B this case, might be delayed for years. 
lee F And West Germany’s contribution to 
European defense would be limited dur- 
ing that period to about 1 billion dol- 
lass per year for the upkeep of U.S., 
British and French forces now defending 
the country. 

Recruiting phase for West Germany 
can begin only after ratification, now 
sheduled for completion by the end of 
1952. The French Parliament, however, 
may not ratify until next spring, if then. 
And more delay is likely as the six gov- 
emments set up the directing bodies of 
the European Defense Community. There 
is to be a legislative assembly, a court 
of justice, a council of ministers and a 
“commissariat,” or management. 

Training and arming phase for Ger- 
mans will last from two to five years. 

Equipment and arms are the limiting 
factors. West German factories will start 
converting to arms production only after 
tification. U.S., at the start, will have 
to supply most of the arms for Germans. 

It will be 1954 before decisions are 
made as to whether to bring 12 German 
divisions slowly to readiness, or to con- 
centrate, instead, on readying three or 
theit F four German divisions as soon as pos- 

ible. The status of the “cold war” at 
politi: JB that time will fix policy. 
Gov- A speed-up of German rearmament, 
cation wanted by the U.S., is not likely. In 
ilarly, § Britain, in France and elsewhere in Eu- 
obbly F "pe, large segments of public opinion 
re 8 ae uncertain of the wisdom and .of the 
or re Necessity for rearming the Germans. 
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A slowdown of German rearma-’ 


igning Ment, wanted by Soviet Russia, is more 

Arm ff likely. Moscow is playing on French 

an be fears of a rearmed Germany, encourag- 

1 gut & Mg German hopes for a united East and 

ctured by Germany, talking peace but hinting 
ot War, 


over! Best guess, thus, is that West Ger- 
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aheat & ™any will not have any divisions at com- 
s pre & Pat readiness before 1955 and will re- 
ing up & Gre several years more to get its full 






force of 400,006 at the ready. 
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You'll Find it in Chicago and Northern Illinois! 


Tue versatility of American production, so 
vital to the defense and the domestic economy, 
is typified by the industrial development going 
on these days in Chicago and Northern Illinois. 
Here, the production of heavy-duty equipment 
and light manufacturing both find the trans- 
portation, labor, and materials in the abun- 
dance they need. 

But equally important to all manufacturing 
plants locating in this area is the room for ex- 
pansion—industrial elbow room—room for later 
development. 

Add to these natural advantages, the tremendous 
resources that this area has developed for itself— 
transportation, marketing, research, education, fine cultural and living facilities—and 
you have reasons why the Chicago and Northern Illinois area has come to be the 
greatest industrial center of the United States. 


A LETTER TO US... describing your requirements will bring you 
a careful analysis of this area’s advantages as they apply to your 
business. Or if you wish, we will send you a carefully screened 
list of the available buildings or sites that would be suitable for 
your operations, based on the information you give us. 

We keep all such inquiries confidential. Just write us. 





Industries in the Chicago area have these outstanding ad- 
vantages: Railroad Center of the United States + World Air- 
port + Inland Waterways + Geographical Center of U. S. 
Population + Great Financial Center + The ‘‘Great Central 
Market” + Food Producing and Processing Center + Leader 
in Iron and Steel Manufacturing + Good Labor Relations 
Record + 3,062,000 Kilowatts of Power + Tremendous Coal 
Reserves + Good Government + Good Living + Good Services 
for Local Tax Dollars. 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building —140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
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The dial ‘phone is such a familiar part of each day's transactions 

that we forget the intricate pattern of precision mechanisms which make 

it function. Take the automatic dial exchange. This ‘‘nerve center’’ of the 
system contains infinitely complex relays of minute contact points that require 
clean air to function properly. A mere particle of dust or smudge of 
soot on a contact may throw an entire series out of order and seriously 


interrupt service. That is why clean air is a must with dial telephones. 


Write for ‘Dust, Dollars and Dividends’’. . . the dramatic story 


of dust, its problems and their profitable solution. 
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>> Now it's showdown time for the U.S. and Soviet Russia in Europe. 

U.S., after pouring billions of dollars into Western Europe, after years of 
diplomatic effort, finally has Europe headed the way the U.S. wants. 

New Europe, drawn to U.S. specifications, is about to emerge. This is the 
meaning of the diplomats’ meetings, the document signing in Bonn and Paris. 

Soviet Russia will do everything it can to prevent this new Europe from 
emerging. U.S. and Russia, as a result, now begin the big showdown for control 
of Germany and Europe, the main prize in the whole "cold war." 

Odds slightly--just slightly--favor the U.S. But not until after months of 
tension, of a Soviet war of nerves. It's not to be a walkaway for the U.S. 











>> What diplomats did at Bonn and Paris has set the stage for a new Europe. 
Ratification by parliaments is still to come. After ratification..... 
Independent Germany will once more exist, smaller than prewar, but this time 
firmly allied with the West against Russia. France and Germany, traditional 
enemies, are now to be allies. One European Army, with German troops in it, will 
be organized in peacetime for defense of Europe. This, too, will be something 
new under the sun. Network of alliances, economic as well as military, is to 
bind Western Europe as never before. Pooling of coal and steel stands approved 
now. U.S. of Europe, as new moves pile up, will at least be visible in outline. 

















>> Biggest role in this new Europe falls to the U.S. 

U.S. is committed to help defend Western Europe against aggression. This 
means Western Germany now, and Berlin, as well as Atlantic Pact areas. 

U.S. is also committed to keep West Germany on the West's side, whatever 
happens. This is a new guarantee to France, which fears a German double cross. 

U.S. troops stay in Europe indefinitely--at least a couple of years, maybe 
10, maybe longer. U.S. arms will go on flowing to Europe in volume. U.S. 
dollars will continue to be required to bolster Europe's economy and military 
build-up. And a U.S. general will command the armed forces of the new Europe. 

So it's a new Europe in part because the U.S. is in it in a big way--with 
troops, dollars, guarantees. It's a sharp break with U.S. tradition. 














>> Stalin figures to scare French and German parliaments out of ratifying the 
Bonn and Paris agreements. He's putting the war of nerves into high gear. 
French, as it is, are in the mood to talk things over with Stalin before 
going much further. Germans hesitate because the new Europe leaves one part of 
Germany in Stalin's hands. Only way to put prewar Germany back together again is 


through a deal with Stalin. Big Four talks, before parliaments finally act, thus 





(over) 
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appeal to both French and Germans. This is the way Stalin wants it. 








>> But Stalin is also out to scare his East Germans a bit. This is one reason 
he is dropping the Iron Curtain tighter than ever around East Germany. Stalin 
needs to scare East Germans into building a big army for him. He does this by 
warning them of West Germany's “aggressive designs," by anti-U.S. propaganda, by 
planned arrests of alleged spies and saboteurs. Isolation behind the tight new 
curtain then keeps East Germans from knowing what's going on outside. 


>> Chances are U.S. will come out on top in this showdown over Germany. 
Stalin's threats have a way of boomeranging. Final. effect of threats on 
French and Germans can be to make them line up solidly with U.S. New crisis in 
Berlin, if it grows, can end as the earlier one did--in a U.S. victory. 
U.S. aid is the other big factor influencing European parliaments. .They 
fear an end to U.S. aid more than they do Stalin. Without U.S. dollars, arms, 
troops, Europe knows it is helpless. Final vote will probably favor the U.S. 











>> In Italy, local elections give Washington two new trends to worry about. 

Rise of Fascist party, Mussolini-style, is one. Trend toward political in- 
stability in Italian Government, as in the French Government, is the other. 

For a quick look at these elections in Central and Southern Italy..... 

Center parties, pro-U.S., headed by Premier de Gasperi, lost ground. They 
got 39 per cent of the vote in 1950. This time, only 29.8 per cent. 

Communist coalition, not as strong in South as in North, dropped from 35.2 
per cent in 1950 to 29.8 per cent. They're still even with Center parties. 

Fascist-Monarchist parties picked up votes Left and Center lost, jumping 
from 4.7 per cent of the total vote in 1950 to 21.3 per cent this time. One in 
every five Italians, that is, seems to yearn for another Mussolini. 

And though De Gasperi's forces hung on to control of Rome, the Fascists 
took away such cities as Naples and Bari, key spots in U.S. military program. 

Of 31 provincial capitals, De GasSperi won 14, pro-Fascists won 11, and the 
Communists won 6. De GasSperi total is less than that of his two opponents. 




















>> What worries U.S. officials in Rome is that these local elections suggest 
defeat for the De Gasperi Government in the general elections next year. Gains 
by Fascists, added to Communist strength, point to an end to the De Gasperi ma- 
jority in Parliament. What may be worse, rise of Fascists as a third major 
party may make it impossible for any party to win a clear majority in general 
elections from now on. This spells instability, governmental weakness. 


>> In Hong Kong, refugees from Communist China offer firsthand testimony on a 
few of the steps a British businessman must take to escape from China. 





First, you tell everybody, through expensive advertisements in Communist 
papers, you're ready to settle outstanding claims. You'll get a flood of phony 





bills, taxes, demands for exorbitant severance pay. Next, you apply for an exit 
permit, for a fee, plus bribes to every official in sight. While you wait, all 
servants, porters, rickshaw boys will expect--and get--outrageous tips. At any 





moment a Communist cop who dislikes your looks may slap you into jail. If out 
of jail, end lucky, you may get an exit permit in 4 months. As for compensation 
for your property, forget it. It's the Communist idea of a very funny joke. 
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When a company-owned Beechcraft turns travel days 
into travel hours, management’s “personal touch” 
re-enters the picture. When key men travel at 200 mph, 
they can afford to travel more. Efficiency is higher 
because management knows what’s going on. This is 
why so many Beechcrafts serve America’s industrial 
giants—steel, rubber, oil, chemicals, glass. 
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BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


HELLING AMERICA BUD FASTER 


Giants take bigger strides = with Beechcrafts 















Business empire, or “one-man show” —both can profit 
from Beechcraft speed. For today America has two 
jobs: pouring forth armaments and keeping the civilian 
economy rolling. Discover what Beechcraft ownership 
can do for your business. Call your Beechcraft distrib- 
utor. Or write Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, 


Kansas, U.S.A. 
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IKE‘S HELPERS: Five Advisers Since 


War Days 


. . . If General Goes to White House, They'll Go, Too 


PARIS 


Returning to the U.S. for the political 
wars, General of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower brings with him a preformed 
group of aides. If the General’s presi- 
dential campaign should prove success- 
ful, these men will become the new 
White House secretariat. 

They have several common denomi- 
nators. All are present or former Army 
officers. All are devotedly loyal to Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, to whom they refer 
among themselves as “the General” or 
“the Boss”’—never as “Ike.” All have been 
associated with Eisenhower for a num- 
ber of years, have been put through his 
tests of fitness and been retained. 

They ‘are the men through whom 
politicians and. others seeking to catch 
the General’s attention must go. In par- 
ticular, there are five of them: 
>Kevin McCann, 47, tall, wiry and 
intense, a soldier in mufti, is the only ci- 
vilian in the group. For that reason he is 
the one most deeply involved in the Ei- 
senhower political campaign. Mr. Mc- 
Cann sits in on most of the General’s 
conferences with his political backers. 
He is the General's contact point with 
the press, the channel through which 
off-the-record statements are issued. In 
all political matters, McCann is General 
Eisenhower's most intimate and confi- 
dential aide. 

He also is the principal ghost writer. 
The General credits him with “indispens- 
able” assistance in preparing the Eisen- 
hower book, “Crusade in Europe,” which 
made General Eisenhower a_ wealthy 
man. In addition, McCann, himself, is 
the author of a book about the General 
titled “Man from Abilene.” 

More significantly just now, General 
Eisenhower leans on McCann for advice 
on texts of speeches, public statements 
and important letters. 

This collaboration goes back to 1945. 
Originally an industrial engineer, Mr. 
McCann published small-town Illinois 
weekly newspapers for a decade, worked 
as a reporter on the Chicago Sun and 
then, in 1942, enlisted in the Army. His 
wartime service was in the Pacific, far 
from the Eisenhower theater. 

In April, 1945, then a_ lieutenant 
colonel, McCann was assigned to the 
Pentagon and placed in its speech-writ- 
ing branch. Pentagon practice was to as- 
sign such an officer to the Chief of Staff to 
help with speeches, statements to Con- 
gress and public reports. McCann did 
such chores for Under Secretary of War 
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KEVIN McCANN 
. . . confidential secretary? 


Robert P. Patterson for a time and then 
was assigned to Staff Chief Eisenhower. 

The two found they got along. When 
the General took off his uniform to be- 
come president of Columbia University, 
Mr. McCann, too, put on civilian clothes. 
At Columbia, he was “Ike’s” chief assist- 
ant. He helped with the Eisenhower 
book and handled volumes of Eisen- 
hower correspondence, sometimes dic- 
tating 40 or more letters a day. Scores 
of inquiries were answered by form 
letters of Mr. McCann’s devising. In ad- 
dition, he did first drafts and revisions 
of a series of public speeches in which the 
General’s political views were set forth. 

Both men were feeling their way into 
the domestic political field, and they 
sometimes were surprised at the reac- 
tion to the Eisenhower utterances. 
There was, for example, an extemporan- 
eous speech at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York. In that speech the Gen- 





eral said people were too much interested 
in “champagne and caviar” when “beer 
and hot dogs” should be enough to satis. 
fy them. 

Mr. McCann recalls that, leaving the 
hotel, he told General Eisenhower: “Yoy 
know, when you get talking off the cuff. 
I don't always agree with you, but this 
speech I agreed with 100 per cent.” 

The next day, “Ike” was embarrassed 
to find that labor groups had interpreted 
his remarks as an open attack on the So- 
cial Security program. The Columbia 
University student newspaper also nettled 
the university's president by attacking 
the statement in emphatic language, — 

According to McCann, the General's 
remark was directed to the wealthy 
group to whom he was speaking, rather 
than to social security. The hubbub sub. 
sided shortly, but before it was done 
General Eisenhower was flooded with 
letters from members of the Woman’ 
Christian Temperance Union protesting 
that he had urged people to drink beer, 
Some were pleased to note, however, 
that the General opposed champagne. 

When General Eisenhower went to 
Europe as Supreme Commander, Mr. 
McCann went along as special assistant. 
He quit the Army last August, however, 
took a job at half his Army pay as pres: 
dent of Defiance College, in Ohio, and 
set to work on his own book about Eisen- 
hower. In February he returned to Paris 

Paris newspaper correspondents con- 
sider McCann a not particularly chummy 
introvert. He avoids interviews as muci 
as he can. But within the Eisenhower 
circle he is known for his knife-edged 
wit, sharp wisecracks, and a_ facility 
for composing satirical jingles. If the 
General should be elected President, 
McCann probably would become his 
principal, confidential secretary. He is 
not skillful at negotiations. McCann 
probably would remain an anonymous 
thinker and back-room aide. He has no 
desire to become another Harry Hopkins. 
> Col. Paul T. Carroll, 42, a Wes 
Pointer with a brilliant record for con- 
bat and staff work, is another certail 
White House secretary, if General Eiser- 
hower is elected. In Europe, Colonel 
Carroll has served as the General's mil 
tary assistant. But he also handles cor 
respondence and helps with speeches. 

Like McCann, Colonel Carroll is 4 
skillful writer with a simple, direct style 
and an ability to express complicated 
problems in understandable language. 
The two are close friends, work as 4 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Infinite care goes into every one of Crucible’s more 
than 400 special purpose steels. These steels are so spe- 
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RECORDER 
TURNTABLE 
Crescent 
Industries. Inc. 


AIRCRAFT LANDING 
LIGHT PARTS 
Grimes Manufacturing Co 


with 
plastics 
economy 


@ Durez phenolic plastics are often the best 
answer when products or parts must hold their 
size and shape under adverse service condi- 
tions. Best from the cost angle, too. 


PHREE- 
DIMENSIONAL CAMERA 
Stereocrafters, Ine. 

Examples: aircraft landing light components 
that operate without fail in all sorts of weather 
..3-dimensional camera bodies that conform 
to close tolerances...turntable-spool holders 
that start and stop with unvarying tension on 
.004" recording wire...aerial camera magazine 
parts working with metal parts at temperatures 
ranging from —65° F. to +160° F. 


AERIAL CAMERA PARTS 
Ryan Industries, Inc. 





Dimensional stability is but one in a long 
list of properties offered by the hundreds of 
phenolics we have developed. Electrical | 
strength, light weight, permanent lustrous 
molded surface, and resistance to heat, impact, 
moisture, and chemicals are others. Your cus- 
tom molder — and Durez technicians — are 
ready to work with you. 


Our monthly ‘‘Durez Plastics News’’ will keep you 
informed on industry’s uses of Durez. Write, on 
office letterhead, to Durez Plastics & Chemicals, 
Inc., 906 Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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... Carroll has handled 
Ike’s mail since 1945 


team. “Ike” gives them their assignments. 
Political jobs and correspondence usual- 
ly go to McCann and military to Carroll. 

After commanding an infantry _bat- 
talion in wartime Europe, Colonel Car- 
roll began handling General Eisenhower's 
mail late in 1945 when the General be- 
came Chief of Staff of the Army. Demo- 
bilization was in full swing. Letters 
poured in at a rate of more than 2,000 
daily. The General theretofore had an- 
swered most of his letters in longhand. 

That became impossible, however, 
and General Eisenhower was perturbed. 


. . j 
8 * . 
~—Defense Department 


COLONEL CARROLL 
... White House letter writer? 


He could dictate only 10 to 20 letters a 
day, but he still insisted on signing as 
many, personally, as he could. 

“When I was a young man,” he told 
Carroll, “I remember sweating out a 
letter I had written to my Congressman 
asking for an appointment to Annapolis. 
This was before I decided to apply for 
West Point. When the reply finally 
came, it was signed by the Congressman’s 
secretary. As a kid, this was a great dis- 
appointment to me and I’ve always re- 
membered it.” 

Colonel Carroll discovered that the 
General carefully scanned the letters 
prepared for his signature and made 
numerous changes. So the Colonel took 
on the task of writing most of the letters 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Why Hire 
Short-Timers? 


Retail Credit Company 
Personnel Selection Reporis 


can help your personnel 
department avoid it 


For example, a large company found 
itself retaining for three years or more 
only one salesman out of every thirteen 
hired. Training loss ran from $2500 to 
$5000 per man, depending on the time 
the short-timers stayed. Under a revised 
selection procedure which includes Retail 
Credit Company Reports before hiring, 
they retain for three years or more seven 
out of every thirteen. 

As a step in your employment proced- 
ure, PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS Will 
aid your personnel manager in making 
the best choice of employees. All Reports, 
whether favorable or otherwise, provide 
valuable background information and 
confirmation of facts. 

PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS aft 
based on the most dependable method of 
investigation — personal interviews by 
skilled investigators, with associates, neigh: 
bors, tradesmen, former employers and 
others. 

For full information and descriptive folder, 
“DO YOU HIRE WITH FULL KNOWLEDGE” 


please write Home Office... 


Retail Credit Company 


90 FAIRLIE STREET, N.W., ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 


Prompt Service in U.S.A., Canada, 
Cuba, Mexico—159 Branch Offices 


Over 3,000 Skilled Investigators 
Files on More Than 23,000,000 Persons 
53 Years of Reporting on Individuals 
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. . . He speaks softly 
but still is forceful 


himself. This brought him into daily 
contact with the Chief of Staff, and the 
latter came to rely upon him for other 
writing chores as well. 

When the General went to Columbia, 
Carroll stayed in the Army. He attended 
the Armed Forces Staff College at 
Norfolk, then became an instructor in the 
Army’s Command and Staff School at 
Fort Leavenworth. Colonel Carroll pos- 
sesses 2 Quiet charm that has made him 
a popular member of the Eisenhower 
entourage. Although relaxed and _ soft- 
spoken, he also is forceful and articulate. 


—Defense Bipartenens 
MAJ. GEN. PERSONS 
... political aide? 


He has volunteered to take leave in 
order to help the General conclude his 
NATO affairs. As a soldier, the law bars 
him from political activity. But, return- 
ing with General Eisenhower, and keep- 
ing to the background, he expects to 
stay close by until after the Republican 
Convention, or perhaps until August, 
When he is scheduled to enter the Na- 
tional War College. If the General is 
elected, of course, it will take only a 
simple order to pluck Colonel Carroll 
tom the Army and install him in a 
White House office. 

Maj. Gen. Wilton B. Persons, 56, 
as been serving as chief adviser to the 
neral on congressional relations. His 
task has been to greet, entertain and 
(Continued on page 48) 
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MECHANIZE 

your materials handling 

operations by using CLARK EQUIPMENT. 
It’s as simple as that. 


@ That’s what they all say? Perhaps. But CLARK backs up its claim with 
facts and unmatched performance. re 
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Vv Quality, Longevity Vv Efficiency and Performance 

Vv Savings Achieved Vv Economy of Operation and Maintenance 
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+ .. there is at hand—and available to you—overwhelming evidence that 


CLARK Serves You Right! 


The whys and wherefores are available to you in two new media—the 
“SERVES YOU RIGHT” edition of our Material Handling News, and our 
new movie on the use of fork-lift trucks and industrial towing tractors in 
Plant Maintenance Work. 


CLARK Fork titicks 


“AND POWERED HAND TRUCKS: ~ INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 


Each of these items 
is free to you—the 
15-minute sound 
movie, black-and- 
white, on a _ loan 
basis. They'll tell 
you and show you 
how CLARK enables 
you to get the MOST 


for your money. Just 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION * CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY © BATTLE CREEK 124, MICHIGAN 
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MOTOR FREIGHT 
.. Keystone of 
Defense Transportation 


During World War II trucks hauled an 
estimated 75% of both inbound and 
outbound freight at war plants in 
every part of the nation. Again today, 
modern motor freight service is the 
keystone of the National Defense 
transportation structure. Without its 
great flexibility, the defense program 
would be seriously impaired! As one 
of the nation’s leading motor freight 
carriers, P-I-E is proud to play its part 
in speeding the national defense effort. 
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Socramento » Oakland - Stockton 

Sales Offices: Wash.rgton, D. C 
GENERAL OFFICES: 299 ADELINE STREET 
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. . . Persons: he knows 
the political ropes 


brief the stream of Representatives and 
Senators, and the other American politi- 
cal leaders, who have called on General 
Eisenhower. 

Persons is a slender, well-groomed and 
jovial Alabamian, who is said to be on 
a first-name basis with more than half 
the members of Congress. He worked 
at the Capitol for more than 20 years 
and half that time was the Army’s and 
later the Defense Department’s chief 
congressional liaison officer. — 

Eisenhower and _ Persons became 
friends when both were junior officers in 





—Defense Department 


LIEUT. COL. SCHULZ 
. » » Appointments secretary? 


Washington in the early 30s. For reasons 
of health, General Persons retired in 
1949, but General Eisenhower sum- 
moned him back to active duty to help 
him in France. Persons returns to the 
U.S. in a retired status, so is free to en- 
gage in political activities. 

General Eisenhower has been urged 
not to surround himself with too many 
military men, so, while the General is in 
the West, Persons probably will be as- 
signed to Eastern political headquarters. 
As a presidential aide, his task would, of 
course, be to keep Congress soothed. 
> Lieut. Col. Robert Schulz, 44. is 
to remain with the General as his mili- 
tary aide until the time of the Republi- 
can Convention. In the U.S., as in Paris, 

(Continued on page 49) 


































I've noticed the Ken-L-Ration 
commercials on the 

‘Zoo Parade’ TV show. 
Who does their advertising? 





















Their agency is 
Needham, Louis & Brorby* 
...same one that introduced 


Kraft Salad Oil. 

























* Here are the clients 
of Needham, Louis & Brorby.ii 













Cummins Engine Company, Inc. 
Derby Foods, Inc. 

The Eagle-Picher Company 
Household Finance Corporation 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 
Kraft Foods Company 
Macwhyte Company 

Marathon Corporation 

Morton Salt Company 


The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company 


Phenix Pabst-ett Company 

The Quaker Oats Company 

State Farm Insurance Companies 
Swift & Company 

Wieboldt Stores, Inc. 
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... A slot for Schulz: 
appointments secretary 


Colonel Schulz will be chiefly respon- 
sible for arranging the General’s appoint- 
ments—in collaboration with Mr. Mc- 
Cann, Colonel Carroll and the General 
himself. As a five-star General, Eisen- 
hower is entitled to a military aide and 
no question of political activities is in- 
volved. With the General in the White 
House, Colonel Schulz probably would 
be called in to become appointments 
secretary. 

YLievt. Col. Craig Cannon, 37, the 
General’s junior aide, also is slated for 
a White House job if “Ike” is elected. 





—Defense Department 


LIEUT. COL. CANNON 
... presidential aide? 


He is accompanying Eisenhower to the 
U.S. but will return to Paris headquar- 
ts when the General goes on inactive 
status, 

Colonel Cannon is a graduate of the 
University of Delaware and has done 
graduate work at Harvard on Army as- 
‘ignment. On leave from the Army, he 
helped the General at Columbia for 4 
time during the Eisenhower presidency 
there. During the war, Colonel Cannon 
Was assigned to supervise the operation 
of the Eisenhower personal train in 
England and in France, When the Gen- 
eral beeame Army Chief of Staff, he req- 
usitioned Colonel Cannon as an aide, 
and later took him to France. 


_As with the rest, General Eisenhower 
likes him, 
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How much can YOU cut 
your fastening costs? 


SEE HOW FIFTEEN STAPLES CUT THIS CAMERA’S COST IN HALF 


THIS REVOLUTIONARY NEW CAMERA owes its amazing low price to 15 Bostitch staples 
applied by 5 different models of Bostitch stapling machines. ‘“Made by any other method, the 
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15 MILLION CHINESE EXECUTED? 


with ADMIRAL COOKE 


U.S.N. (Ret.), Former Commander of Seventh Fleet in Far East 
















EDITOR’S NOTE: Here is the story of what is 
going on now inside Communist China and in 
Nationalist Formosa, as told by one of this coun- 
try’s foremost experts on the Far East. 

Admiral Charles M. Cooke, Jr., who has worked 
with Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist 
forces in Formosa recently, was asked by editors 
of U.S. News & World Report to size up the 
situation in East Asia. 

His views on the Communists’ strategy in Asia, 
their techniques, and how they can be thwarted, 
are given in the interview that follows. 








soe 


ADMIRAL COOKE is just returned from twa years 
in Formosa, where he headed a private mission of q 
retired American officers assisting the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Government in technical matters. 

He also has visited Southeast Asia in recent 
months. 

The Admiral retired from the U.S. Navy in 
1948, after having commanded the U.S. Seventh 
Fleet in China waters. Prior to that time, he served 
as top adviser to Admiral Ernest J. King, Chief of 
Naval Operations, on strategy in all theaters of 
World War II affecting the Navy. 
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Q What is your feeling, Admiral Cooke, about the 
effectiveness of Chiang Kai-shek? What is there to the 
feeling that if he goes to the mainland his troops would 
desert him? - 

A Chiang is in a good position to give vital support 
to the free world and to his own country. When the 
war was over and the Chinese had been fighting for a 
long time—from 1937 to 1945—by their efforts they 
were naturally entitled to victory and peace. But, when 
they got back to the mainland of China to take over 
from the defeated Japanese, a lot of things went wrong. 
For some of the things that went wrong Chiang Kai- 
shek and his Government were responsible. For others 
they were not. But he has been unfairly blamed for all 
of the failures by so many in the free world whether 
or not he was responsible. 

Q How do you think the Chinese people react to 
Communism? 

A The Chinese people have now found out that 
Communism is a hundred times worse, and, if there is 
a display of Nationalist strength on the mainland sup- 
ported by the United States with the objective to end 
Communist aggression, they will flock to his banner. 
Chiang has a good Government in Formosa right now. 
They’ve been doing a good job in Formosa for the 
last three years, and he has about as good a Govern- 
ment as he can form with the resources, material and 
personnel available to him. 

But, of course, he must have help. The Chinese on 
the mainland are greatly opposed to Communism, but 
now, especially during the last 14 months, there is 
such a bloody and drastic repression that Chinese dis- 
sidents dare not move. 

The potentialities are great and there are about 
500,000 guerrillas still fighting. During the last year, 











the Communists have killed about 1 million guerrillas 
—they have reduced the number by that much—they 
have killed many more by killing those who could 
possibly help the guerrillas and all suspected devia- 
tionists. They have probably killed, altogether, around 
15 million Chinese. 

A little over a year ago, there were about 1.5 million 
guerrillas, and now there are probably not more than 
500,000. The Communists execute anybody who might 
be thought would support guerrillas. They increase 
the fear caused by terrorism by boasting of the killings 
they have carried out and those to be carried out in 
the future. The people who come out of Red China tell 
you about it. Foreigners, as well as Chinese, confirm 
in detail the horrors of Red Chinese boastings. 

Q Where do you get the 15-million figure? 

A That is the estimate made in Formosa. It may 
not be correct, but my view is that the figure is in fact 
in the millions. Details of executions in many places 
are being revealed continually, sometimes by private 
report, often by Communist boasting, in the press and 
on the radio. 

Q Whose estimate is the 15 million? 

A The Chinese Nationalists’. With regard to the 
guerrillas, the natural inclination of the Nationalists 
would be to magnify the figure rather than otherwise; 
nevertheless they have in recent months been reducing 
the numbers that they claim as being in the National- 
ist guerrilla fighting force on the mainland. 

Q Do you think this means the Communists até 
conquering China—that there is no hope of recon- 























quering it? An 
A I think that the only solution to our problem  § 4h 
the struggle for East Asia is that the mainland should F t, 






be reconquered. Further, it must be realized that the 
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Communists Boast of Killings . . . U. S. Aid to Chiang 


Is Urged ... People Believed Ready to Back Invasion 


magnitude of the task is getting greater and greater 
all the time. 

Q Do you mean reconquer it with our Army? 

A Oh, no. The Nationalist troops would have to do 
the job. We would have to support them, but not with 
troops. Our support would have to include the arming 
of Nationalist guerrillas and of armies defecting to 
the Nationalists from the Communists. In connection 
with this last, we have all noted the strong determina- 
tion of Communist prisoners in Korea not to be re- 
turned to the Communist command. For such troops, 
ifthere is a way for them to defect from the Commu- 
nist ranks, and to be armed and supported, they will 
do it. 


Build-up of Chinese Air Force 

Q Some people say the Nationalists would not un- 
dertake the invasion of the mainland of China without 
U.S. naval and air support. Would you favor giving 
U.S. air and naval support to a Chinese Nationalist 
invasion of China? 

A When we’ve got‘them ready for a return invasion, 
yes. Let’s take the air—the picture of the Navy is not 
too clear. During the two years I spent in Formosa, 
I went to Tokyo about five or six times, and, of 
course, every time I was in a position to give to our 
U.S. Command information supplied by the Chinese 
about what was going on in the mainland. The in- 
formation about Chinese ground and air forces was 
always very good and was borne out by later de- 
velopments. The information of the build-up of the 
Chinese Communist Air Force was passed on to 
MacArthur by me. ; 

The Communists were establishing all sorts of air- 
fields with Russian ground crews, Russian antiaircraft, 
Russian planes around Shanghai, including jets. This 
was in April, 1950. 

This information was welcomed in Tokyo but doubt 
was expressed about the jets. Tokyo doubted, at that 
time, that the Russians would do it. I assured them 
that I knew they were there—I was positive the intel- 
ligence was correct. I was even able to furnish the 
ames of the Russian commanders. 

Now it was apparent then that the strength of the 
Chinese Communist air forces would become greater 
than the Nationalist Air Force in six months, that is, 
about October, 1950. The strength of the Air Force of 
the Chinese Nationalists was, of course, going down. 
And the Chinese Communists did in fact take the lead 
about October. If, at that time, we had matched what 
the Russians were doing for the Chinese Communists, 
the Nationalists would not at this time have need of 
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air support from us. They, the Nationalists, have lots 
of pilots. But we didn’t match what the Russians were 
doing. We didn’t give them help at all. 

So, if we should decide to assist in driving Com- 


* munism out of China, we either have to take time 


enough to build their air strength in order to catch 
up with what the Russians have done for the Chi- 
nese Communists, or we’ve got to give U.S. air 
support. What we need to do, in my opinion, is at 
least to equal what the Russians have done to date 
to build up Chinese Communist air strength on the 
mainland. 

Q But we're not acting to do that, are we? 

A Oh, no. 

Q What do you think is keeping our policy back 
from doing that? What is the influence causing that? 

A Partly our tie-up with the British and probably 
partly to avoid a complete reversal of previous policy. 
There has been some change because we now have an 
official mission in Formosa. So far as it goes, it is a 
step in the right direction but it is not directed to the 
defeat of Russo-Chinese Communism. An additional 
factor recently, which presumably prevented firming 
up our policy, was the desire to avoid jeopardizing 
cease-fire negotiations. 

Q Do you think these cease-fire negotiations in 
Korea have been on the level, on the Communists’ 
part? Do you think they want a cease-fire? 


(Continued on next page) 














--- “Our first mistake was to take our armies out of Korea’ 


A Let me say this: If I had been the Communist 
commander in chief and could have gotten a cease- 
fire even at the sacrifice of a little more prestige, say 
by last August, I would have done so. 

Q Why would you have done it? 

A I consider with reference to this Korea business 
that four mistakes have been made—first by one side 
and then the other. The first mistake made by our 
side was to take our armies out and declare we had 
no interest in Korea. 

That, however, lured Communism into making the 
next mistake. The Communist topside considered Ko- 
rea was an apple for easy plucking after which they 
could go on to other things. But they made the mistake 
of not taking into consideration the possibility of a 
change of policy in the United States, a change that 
even at a late date was still practicable because in 
Japan we had a nearby and adequate base for our 
air, ground and Navy. 

If they, the Russians, had thought about that and 
realized sufficiently the hazards and obstacles that 
might rise in opposition they would not have gone to 
Korea. Instead they would have gone to Southeast 
Asia and taken it—an area more important to them 
which would correspondingly be a much greater loss 
to us. So we made a mistake which lured them into 
making a mistake. 

It would have been important, of course, for the 
Communists to take Formosa, but, when the Nation- 
alists successfully evacuated their forces from the 
Chusan Archipelago in May, 1950, they—the Na- 
tionalists—almost doubled the defensive strength of 
Formosa. (The Chusan Archipelago is situated just off 
the entrance to Hangchow, and just southeast of the 
entrance to the Yangtze River.) 

In the summer of 1950, the Communists could not 
have taken Formosa even if the United States Seventh 
Fleet had not been injected into the strategic protec- 
tion of the island. Therefore, since Formosa was not a 
practicable objective in 1950 for the Communists, their 
best objective, the one best adapted to their over-all 
objective of taking all of East Asia, at that time, was 
Southeast Asia. 


Formosa: Too Hard to Take? 

Q They couldn't do it—that is, take Formosa—be- 
cause they did not have the forces, or why? 

A Not exactly. It was because they could not mount 
such an attack. In other words, they did not have the 
naval power or the amphibious lift required to trans- 
port forces and maintain a line of supplies across the 
100 miles of the Formosan Strait. The Chinese, by 
withdrawing from the Chusan Archipelago, plus their 
withdrawal from Hainan, doubled their strength on 
Formosa. The Communists could not mount an inva- 
sion in 1950 sufficiently strong to take Formosa. So, 
to repeat, their best objéctive in 1950 was Southeast 





Asia—Burma, Indo-China, Siam and Malaya—which 
they could have taken. 

To continue the consideration of the “four mistakes” 
—when the cease-fire proposals came up, in June, 1951, 
I consider that we made a mistake in agreeing to the 
negotiations under the conditions that were to be 
undertaken. 

Never from that time have I been able to see how 
the United States could gain in any way at all. If the 
negotiations failed, we wouldn’t gain. If they suc- 
ceeded, we wouldn’t gain. If the negotiations were pro- 
tracted, we wouldn’t gain. In any case, cease-fire nego- 
tiations cannot help but dampen the will to victory. 

Protracted negotiations, or negotiations that fail, 
appear to have permitted the Communists to build 
up their strength relatively at greater rate than we 
have succeeded in doing. 

But, even if the negotiations had succeeded, few be- 
lieve that an acceptable peace would ensue. While 
peace negotiations were being endlessly protracted, 
the Communists would be free to move many of their 
armies to other places—such as final suppression of 
opposition in mainland China and to attacks against 
Southeast Asia or elsewhere. 

Our United States forces, on the other hand, would 
feel that any agreement reached with Communism 
could not be depended upon. As a result, our forces 
would be pinned down and the Communist forces 
would not, at least to no greater degree than fitted in 
with the designs of aggressive Communism on the 
move. 


Soviet ‘Blunder’: Stalling Truce 

Q What was the chief mistake of the Russians? 

A I think the Russians then made a mistake by not 
consummating cease-fire negotiations within a few 
weeks, certainly not more than a couple of months. 
This action would once more free them to go into 
Southeast Asia before world opposition to such a move 
could firm up against their aggression. True, they can 
still go into Indo-China or Burma but now the re- 
percussions in the free world would be much greater 
than they would have been last August. 

So I consider that the Russian high command made 
a mistake by not consummating a cease-fire agree- 
ment, even at the cost of some increased loss of pres- 
tige and territory, and going on down into Southeast 
Asia last summer and taking it, because that is theif 
objective. 

Nevertheless, Indo-China continues to be in a pre- 
carious position—and there is not too much that can 
be directly done about it. Burma is still weaker—what 
can be done there is still less. If the Communists take 
Burma and Indo-China they will take Siam and then, 
in my opinion, Malaya. 

Q What about Indonesia? 

A Indonesia later. 
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Q How about Hong Kong? 

A If I were in Communist command I wouldn’t 
attempt to go into Hong Kong at this time. The Com- 
munists have been getting a lot of stuff through Hong 
Kong. Military supplies have been moving up the 
coast of China and some have been moving through 
Hong Kong to Macao and on to Canton. So I would 
think they wouldn’t wish to take Hong Kong now. If 
their aggressive operations continue to succeed they 
will work out the matter of Hong Kong at a later date. 


Favored a Mission to China 
Q What about the situation in East Asia in gen- 
eral? 
A I was called back to Washington in February, 











1947, to confer with the Navy Department and the 
State Department as to what should be done with the 
forces under my command in China; in particular, the 

‘ Marines in Tsingtao. At that time, I was in command 

l of all our combat forces in China as Commander of 

“ the Seventh Fleet. While in Washington I conferred 

f with the President and expressed the view that if the 

ri | Chinese Nationalists were to be successful in prevent- 
ing the Chinese Communists and the Russians from 

d taking over the mainland of China it would be neces- 

" sary that they, the Nationalists, should be furnished 

. an operational advisory group of American military 

. officers—such as was found to be necessary, not long 

" after this interview, in Greece. 

e I further stated that I realized that such an action 
had to be fitted into a definite policy with regard to 
the maintenance of the integrity of China and that 
this could best be done by sending to China a com- 

? mission including not only military representatives 

ot but political and economic representatives as well, 

W in order to recommend to the President a definite 

Ss. policy in China. 

to Later the Wedemeyer Mission was sent to China 

ve with somewhat of a limited membefship. To this Mis- 

an sion, as the military officer in command of United 
e- States forces in China, I expressed the view that in 
ef order to prevent war in Europe we had to prevent the 
solidification of the Communist position in East Asia. 
de As long as they, the Russian Communists, were just in 
2e- Northern Manchuria and Siberia they’d never attack 
2g. Europe because of their vulnerable position in East 
ast Asia. It should be remembered that it has been the 
eif Russian-Communist objective right along to take East 

Asia. It’s still their hot objective. And so we get back 
re- to Burma and Indo-China. ; 

an If the Communists take Southeast Asia they will 

at eventually have Formosa. Not that we can’t hold For- 

ike mosa militarily; we can, at least for some years to 

en, come—but the economic and political pressure result- 
ing from Communist control over all East Asia would 
be so great that I don’t think in the long run Formosa 
could remain outside the Communist orbit. 

<< 
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~~ « ‘Communists get a lot of stuff through Hong Kong’ 





Q What about Japan? 

A Same thing—in the long run. 

Q Do you think that if they get that toe hold in 
East Asia they will have Japan, too? 

A There is already growing up in Japan economic 
pressure to trade with Red China. Naturally, the 
Communist Party in Japan, underground though it 
may be, strives to cash in on this growing pressure. 
Japan must sell her manufactured products some- 
where and get food and raw commodities in exchange 
and the natural and inevitable places to do that are 
China, Indo-China, Burma and Siam. So, if Southeast 
Asia joins China to take its place behind the curtain 
in the Communist orbit, then Japan will be drawn into 
the Communist orbit. 
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CHIANG KAI-SHEK: Admiral Cooke believes “he is in a 
good position to give vital support to the free world’ 


Naturally such things don’t happen in one year. 
They take a long time. Whether five or 10 years or 
longer will be required it is not possible to predict. 
But we can look into some of the immediate dangers 
that confront the free world in the global struggle, 
a danger not only to Formosa and Japan, but also to 
Germany and Western Europe, and that it is in Indo- 
China and Burma. Burma is very weak and there is 
not much that anybody can do about the situation di- 
rectly. 

So far as I know, there are no concrete plans for 
effective action in the matter. The Communists could 
go into Burma tomorrow if they wanted to. In Indo- 
China the French are doing a good job but they do 
not have enough troops. 

Q In saying that the key to this situation is in 


(Continued on next page) 
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- « ‘If Russians take China, they will take all of East Asia’ 


Germany and China, how do you explain your refer- 
ence to Germany as a key? 

A I think if the Russians take all of Germany, they 
will take Western Europe, and, if they take and 
permanently solidify their hold on all China, they 
will take all of East Asia. 

Q Then where are we? 

A Then we have lost the Eurasian continent and 
have left only South America and Africa. 

Q Do you think if they get East Asia it will be diffi- 
cult for us to fight them anywhere else except in Eu- 
rope? 

A The Russians have no intention of declaring any 
war until they are absolutely convinced they will win. 
They hold up the specter of war in Europe the way 
the matador holds up the red flag before the bull— 
the bull charges at the flag and the matador sticks 
him. They have no intention of prosecuting a war 
under the concept of all-out war, like World Wars 
I and II, before they are completely ready for it, 
unless we ourselves declare it. That doesn’t mean 
that there won’t be continuing activity in the way 
of subversion and infiltration, of local conflicts 
through one medium or another. They have been 
doing that for the last 15 years. They fought a war 
in Mongolia against the Japanese in ’37 or ’38 in 
which they lost 10,000 to 20,000 men, but they didn’t 
declare war. 

Well, that’s the kind of war they fight. As long as 
they are winning that way, which they still are, they 
are going to conduct their World War III after that 
fashion. If they take East Asia, then the war after 
their style could be, and probably would be, stepped 
up in Europe, for then they would feel strong enough 
to undertake more risks. 


‘We Have Been Losing World War’ 

Q And we are doing very little to stop that? 

A We, of course, are dedicated to containment 
and not to winning. 

Q How many troops does Chiang have on For- 
mosa? 

A His over-all strength—I prefer not to give com- 
plete details—is about 500,000, including Navy, air, 
logistics, and so on. He has a formidable force and 
they have fine spirit. 

Q Would you say this country is losing a world 
war without knowing it, or getting set to lose it? 

A We have been losing the world war that has been 
conducted against us during the last six years. 

Q Do you feel that it is hopeless out there now 
that the Chinese Communists are so strong? 

A Well, it’s one of those things like a fire. You 
think, well, a city like London is burning down, and 
maybe a big part of it has burned down, but you have 
to keep on fighting it just the same. You can’t say 
that it is hopeless. 








Q What should we do, step by step? 

A The first thing, and the most important thing, 
that the United States has to do is to decide to defeat 
Communism: 

Q In China? 

A Everywhere, wherever it has committed aggres- 
sion. 

Q We are fighting it in Korea, aren’t we? 

A We are not fighting in Korea, just skirmishing, 

Q But we have troops there engaged in battle, 
haven’t we? 

A That’s so, and we are losing men, but we are 
not fighting to win. 

Q What is your impression of the British attitude 
in China? 

A Actually, when the Communists first went into 
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—— ™ -Bristol from Sieck Star 
NATIONALIST PILOTS: Admiral Cooke says, ‘‘We have to 
. .. build their air strength .. . or give U.S. air support’ 


Shanghai they didn’t do anything. The troops were! 
well disciplined. But that was just preliminary. It 
was not long before they began to take away anything 
that anybody had, Americans, British, and every- 
body else. Then the executions began. 

Q Why, then, do the British think they’re so fine 
even now? 

A They don’t, out there. They have finally found 
out the facts of life. But they haven’t changed their 
Government back home. 

Q Should Churchill change, then? 

A Well, he hasn’t. But those British people out in 
China really had as much to do with causing the 
recognition of Communist China as anyone. 

Q Are these business people in China or Govern- 
ment people? 
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A British businessmen. They are the ones who are 
most responsible for bringing about the British at- 
tempt to recognize Communist China. Those who 
were in China itself have lost practically everything 
they had anyway. 

Q So they’re not so enthusiastic now as they used 
to be? 

A Well, a lot of them tell you privately that they 
made a terrible mistake. 

Q Why do the British stand to lose so much in 
Malaya if all this has gone on? Why aren’t they 
aroused and showing concern over this whole area? 

A If you go ask the British, you will get a lot 
of answers which are feeble, in my opinion. 

Q They are quite concerned about Southeast Asia, 
aren’t they? 

A Well, they are doing two things in Southeast 
Asia. They are fighting the Communists, and they are 
supporting the Communists. The British have strong 
forces assigned to the fight against Communists, 
Chinese Communists, in Malaya. They are spend- 
ing a lot of money on their effort. Their production 
of tin and rubber is adversely affected. At the same 
time, they have a diplomatic representation seek- 
ing recognition by the Communist China Govern- 
ment, which does not as yet recognize Great Britain, 
of course. 

When the British seek the help of the large Chinese 
population in Malaya, most of whom have now found 
out what Communism is and are opposed to it, the 
latter reply Ae we want to help you, but 
we don’t understand what you are trying to do. If 
your recognition of Communist China is right, and if 
you consider us to be citizens of China and not of 
Malaya, why should you ask us to help you fight 
against our country which you recognize?” 


Facing a Global Front 

Q Do you think it would be to our advantage to 
open up another front against Communist China? 

A I don’t call it another front. I don’t think it is 
another front in Indo-China. It is all part of our 
existing global front. You see, when we gave the Sev- 
enth Fleet orders with regard to Formosa, we neutral- 
ized the place. The need for the Seventh Fleet was 
not urgent and certainly not great enough to warrant 
the adverse results of neutralization of the Nationalist 
forces. The result was that the Chinese Communists 
started moving Lin Piao’s armies right up to the Yalu 
River immediately. The Communists knew that we 
had freed the whole south coast of Red China from 
possible attack. Lin Piao’s armies had been deployed 
in Southeast China. 

Q We helped them get stronger in Korea, didn’t 
we? 

A We helped them very much and we still help. 
Our policy has served to build up the Chinese Com- 
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. ‘British in China have lost almost everything’ 





munist strength on the Yalu River and in Korea 
and much more than that, because right now there 
are thousands and thousands of tons of stuff going 
up the coast which the Chinese Nationalist Navy 
could stop—all of it going up there to fight in Korea. 
Polish vessels coming right from Europe are going 
up there every week. 

Q And we don’t let the Chinese Nationalist Navy 
attack them? 

A That’s right. 

Q Are we letting the Chinese Nationalists make 
any attacks at all on the mainland? : 

A No. 

Q Are the Communists strong all over China? 

A For a while the coast was pretty well denuded, 
except for Communist militia, when so many reg- 
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NATIONALIST TROOPS: Admiral Cooke finds them “a 
formidable force, and they have fine spirit’ 


ular armies were sent to the Yalu River, for use in 
Korea. 

Q But we may have lost our opportunity to do a 
great deal? 

A Our opportunity has deteriorated—I wouldn’t 
say we had lost the opportunity. 

Q Is the opportunity likely to be revived? 

A None of these things will be revived unless the 
United States formulates a policy to do something 
definite. 

Q We haven’t any policy now? 

A I haven’t been able to find out from anybody 
what our policy is—I don’t think any military 
commander or anyone else has been able to find out 
what our policy is toward Communism in East 
Asia. 


















(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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Keport 


Doing business with the Gov- 
ernment—a study in frustration: 

A private utility, offering to 
distribute public power, gets no- 
where. It has lines; Government 
has generators; but they can’t 
get together. 

The issue of public vs. private 
power is being built up for the 
1952 campaign. 

A case history of a private electric 
company’s attempt to do_ business 
with the Government, and its failure 
in that attempt to date, is now being 
unfolded before Congress. 

This history shows the difficulty of 
dealing with Government when the deal 
touches political nerves and involves a 
“sensitive” commodity like public power. 
The story begins March 20, 1950. On 


GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS 


What Happened to One Electric Company 


that date the U.S. Department of Inte- 
rior announced creation of a Southeast 
Power Administration. “SEPA” was to 
control and sell all power generated at 
a series of new federal flood-control 
dams going up in a 10-State empire east 
of the Mississippi and south of the Ohio 
and Potomac rivers. Up to that time, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority was the 
only federal electric utility operating 
east of the Mississippi. 

On March 24, 1950, four days after 
SEPA was born, the Southern Co., the 
private utility in this case, opened its 
campaign to strike a bargain with the 
new agency. Southern Co. is a combina- 
tion of four private electric companies 
operating in Florida, Georgia, Alabama 
and Mississippi. It offered SEPA a broad 
plan for distributing the power from any 
and all federal projects in its territory. 

The company pointed out that it had 
a ready-made distribution system of 


power-transmitting lines, plus a network 
of steam power plants that could com- 






plement any new water-power plants at 
federal dams. It offered to buy the fed- 
eral power at any price that the Gover. 
ment set, and to sell it to any customers 
that the Government picked. It offered 
to let the Government dictate the ult.- 
mate price of that power to the ultimate 
consumers, as long as the company was 
paid for its transmitting costs. 

This last point was a big and new 
concession for a private utility to offer, 
Says a Southern official: “We wanted to 
make such a good deal that the Gover- 
ment couldn’t turn us down, and, at the 
same time, to remove any economic rea- 
son for the Government to get into the 
power wholesaling or retailing business 
in our area.” 

The company’s offer was widely pub- 
licized as a possible pattern for peace 
between private utilities and federal 
power agencies. 

Southern already had made a similar 
deal, in 1948, for the power from 72,000- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Gulf’s trained specialists, available through Gulf Periodic 
Consultation Service, have had years of successful experi- 
ence in solving lubrication problems in the woodworking 
industries. 


e — 


Textile mills of every type benefit by the adoption of 
Gulf Periodic Consultation Service. They get better lubri- 
cation, better machine performance, lower power and 
maintenance costs. 


GULF PERIODIC CONSULTATION SERVICE 


Often overlooked in continuing efforts to step up 
production and reduce operating costs are the im- 
provements in efficiency that are possible through 
petroleum science. 

As a convenient source of practical assistance 
on every phase of petroleum science, Gulf offers 
its famous Periodic Consultation Service. This 
advanced plan makes available to you the co- 
operative counsel of experienced sales and staff 
engineers on the selection and application of 
lubricants, fuels, rust preventives, solvents, 
waxes, cutting and special process oils. 

Their recommendations and suggestions nearly 
always result in low-cost operation—and that’s 
exactly what they have constantly in mind! 

Gulf Periodic Consultation Service is available 
to mines, quarries, plants, railroads, contractors, 


fleet and marine operators from Maine to New 
Mexico. Send the coupon for copy of a booklet 
which gives complete information on this helpful 
service. 


Gulf Oil Corporation » Gulf Refining Company 
719 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me without obligation a copy of your booklet ‘‘Gulf 
Periodic Consultation Service.” 




















from Lighthouse Signals 
to Circuit Breaking 
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DO IT BETTER...FASTER 
AT LOWER COST 


Air Makes Things HUM! Whether it’s 
supplying air for signal horns in light- 
houses . . . or for operating circuit 
breakers to protect vital power lines, 
you can always depend on Quincy Com- 
pressors. These are two more of the 
hundreds of unique and everyday jobs 
performed by Quincy. 

Quincy builds the most complete line 
of air compressors for service stations, 
garages or for use as part of products 
requiring compressed air supply. Sizes 
ranging from 1 to 90 c.f.m. Sold and 
serviced by a nationwide network of 
authorized automotive and industrial 
.distributors. 





Get New Book 
“AIR MAKES 
THINGS HUM” 
— illustrates 
and describes 
16 interesting 
compressed air 
applications. 
Write Dept..US-6 






QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Branch Offices: NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA 
DETROIT + CHICAGO + ST. LOUIS + DALLAS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Special Report 











Quincy Manufactures Air Compressors Exclusively 
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Federal officials appear harder and harder to please 
in deal to transmit electricity in Southeast .. . 


kilowatt hydroelectric plant at Allatoona 
Dam, near Carterville, Ga. Allatoona 
was the first federal project in the 
Southern Co.’s backyard. 

Terms of the Allatoona contract were 
considerably less favorable to the Gov- 
ernment than the new contract terms 
offered in March, 1950. So Southern 
managers expected their new offer to 
make a real hit with the Interior De- 
partment. They were soon disillusioned. 
Events followed this pattern: 

Aug. 14, 1950—Company officials 
went to SEPA headquarters at Elberton, 
Ga., to explain their general plan. 

Sept. 8, 1950—SEPA sent the com- 
pany, for study, a “standard federal 
power contract.” If accepted, this would 
have had the company merely “wheel- 
ing” the power from federal dams to 
Government customers, who would trade 
with the Government and by-pass the 
company. As company officials saw it, 
“We'd be using our lines to put the 
competition into business.” 

Feb. 22, 1951—Southern made a 
counterproposal to SEPA; in effect, its 
original plan in legal contract form. At 
about this point the administrator of 
SEPA became ill and negotiations moved 
from Georgia to the Interior Department 
at Washington, D.C. 

Also about this time, Southern officials 
got a jolt. They learned that the In- 
terior Department had very quietly ob- 
tained Budget Bureau permission to ask 
Congress for funds to start a SEPA- 
owned transmission network leading out 
of the Clark Hill Reservoir, site of the 
next federal power unit in Georgia. 
While presumably negotiating with the 
company for a power-distribution con- 
tract, the Interior Department actually 
was going ahead with plans for building 
its own power-distribution system in the 
company’s area. 

Spring, 1951—Southern officials took 
their case to Congress. Out of 12 Georgia 
Congressmen, only one supported the 
Interior Department’s request for funds 
to build its power line. The House, then 
the Senate, then a conference commit- 
tee turned the item down. 

Summer, 1951—Talks continued be- 
tween Southern officials and top power 
officials in Washington. The company 
had been told to give up any ideas about 
a broad agreement. Negotiations were 
narrowed to a contract for power from 
the Clark Hill project only. 

On September 11 a final draft of 
such a contract, which met all the known 
Government demands, was submitted to 
the Secretary of Interior. There was a 
“last conference” with Interior power 


officials who had helped draft the con. 
tract. Southern executives went home, 
confident of a quick and favorable de. 
cision. But weeks passed, there was no 
word from Washington, and it became 
apparent that the contract was “in the 
deep freeze rather than in the bag,” as 
a company official puts it. 

Oct. 4, 1951—A letter from Wash- 
ington directed the company to resume 
bargaining at Elberton with the SEPA 
administrator, who had returned to work. 

Oct. 26, 1951—In a day-long meet. 
ing with SEPA officials, the company 
was told that nothing was wrong with 
its contract from an economic stand- 
point, but that SEPA could not and 
would not ever sign a contract where the 
so-called “preference customers”—farn- 
ers’ electric co-ops and municipal power 





CLARK HILL DAM 
Its power is in the ‘‘deep freeze 


“ 


companies—were not direct customers of 
the Federal Government. 

Soon after this meeting the SEPA Ad- 
ministrator made a speech in Atlanta ac- 
cusing the Geergia Power Co., one of the 
Southern group, of trying to make the 
federal power plants “a manacled, cap- 
tive addition to their own systems.” 

Southern officials asked the Interior 
Department how they could “negotiate 
with an official who was attacking them 
publicly. The Department ordered the 
case returned to Washington. 

Jan. 14, 1952—A meeting was held 
at Interior Department to acquaint the 
Under Secretary of Interior with the 
problem. The SEPA Administrator was 
ill again. The top SEPA official who was 
present said that the company’s offer was 
unacceptable because under it the farm- 
ers’ co-ops and other preference custom 
ers would not have any real choice abou! 
where they bought their power. The only 
way to give them a choice, he added, 
was to build Government transmissi0? 
lines, or offer them SEPA sales contracts, 
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|... Government asks funds 
to build competing lines 


in. | with the Georgia Power Co. merely trans- 
we mitting the power. 

i. He agreed that this might not make 
~ the power any cheaper for the farmers, 
me but he insisted that the law as interpreted 
the by Interior requires that preference cus- 
as [| tomers get a choice of suppliers when 

federal power is involved. 

sh- June, 1952—No other meetings on 
me the Southern Co’s proposals have been 
PA [& held. The Interior Department is again 





ork, asking Congress to give it funds for pow- 
eet- a-transmission lines in Georgia. The 
any House turned it down; the Senate is 
vith about to debate the request. 

nd- Two years of negotiations have pro- 
and § duced exactly nothing. 

the The company feels that it has had 
1m- araw deal from the government. Its top 


wer { oficers were sure that they had worked 
out a formula that was fair to everybody, 
while still protecting them from federal, 
ubsidized competition. They met every 
Government demand on price, transmit- 
ting charges, engineering details. 
They had, at one time, a contract that 
was apparently acceptable to U.S. tech- 
~ @ tical experts. But it was rejected after 
higher-ups in the Interior Department, 
’ elsewhere, gave it the once-over. 
The Government, on its side, in- 
ists that a vital principle is at stake. An 
oficial sums it up this way:’“To accept 
.. @§ Southern’s contract would be to per- 
4 petuate a monopoly in electric power 
that Congress intended for the Depart- 
ment of Interior to abolish. If power 
" companies disagree with our interpreta- 
tion of the law, let them take the matter 
rs of @ tothe Supreme Court.” He adds that the 
Southern proposal would set a precedent 
\ Ad- &j ‘or disposing of public power that would 
‘a acy J spread over the entire country. 
of the The Department intends to go on try- 
e the J ing to get the money to build transmis- 
cap fj son lines in Southeast U.S., wherever 
: private power companies refuse to serve 
terior ws distribution or “wheeling” agents. 
rtiate Inthe background of this case is the 
them ff act that electric power has become a 
d the ff paramount political issue. The birth of 
IA in the early 1930s set off a phenom- 


; held Hf eral growth in public power enterprises. 
at the The chart on page 56 shows how capac-' 
h the ity of public power plants has zoomed. 
- i Promises of cheap federal power 
) a 


: elped to swing many close elections for 
er Wis Bi the Democrats in 1948. Leading Demo- 









eves mats, from the President down, are out 
ustom Bf to make public power a top issue in 
about HF 1959. ler thoes Gin ae 
eo! Nua e circumstances, a pri- 
added, W uulity appears to have little chance 
nission ora any bargain with the Govern- 
tracts nt that would minimize the Govern- 
ments role in the power business. 
EPORT 
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MO-PAC 





...Dome Coaches this Summet= 





MO-PAC’S beautiful new planetarium-dome coaches add a new 
dimension to travel pleasure. You'll see a// the scenery, a wide 
and swiftly changing panorama, with a boundless bright sky over- 
head. Nights are equally thrilling... a pattern of shimmering stars 
... well worth waiting up for. 


Enjoy Dome Coaches 
on these Eagles 


* THE TEXAS EAGLES between St. Louis, 
Dallas, Fort Worth, Austin, and San Antonio. 


*% THE COLORADO EAGLE between St. Louis, 
Kansas City, and Colorado. 


*% THE MISSOURI RIVER EAGLE between 
St. Louis, Kansas City, and Omaha. 


R. J. McDERMOTT, General Passenger Traffic Manager, 
1601 Missouri Pacific Building, St. Louis 3, Missouri 


ROUTE OF THE EAGLES 
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There is a better 
water cooler. .. it’s 


geLVINATOR 


with the 


hermetically sealed 
“power unit 





@ sealed against noise and dirt 
® Pre-Cooler doubles the drinks 
© spurtless, feather-touch dial 

© longest life, greatest economy 
® complete line for every need 
e full 5-year warranty 


For YOUR water cooler needs ... see “Kelvinator” 
in your telephone directory . . . ask about our 
National User Plan for immediate service and 
delivery, coast-to-coast; or write to Kelvinator 
Water Coolers, 102 Lucas Street, Columbus, O. 


There is a better Water Cooler, it’s 


keelvinator 


Oldest Maker of 
Electrical Refrigeration for the Home 
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Are Unions Slipping? 
No Growth in Six Years 


Unions, since World- War ‘Il, 
show no gain in members, over 


all. At the same time, work force 


has jumped 5.7 million. 

Organizing drives no longer 
pay off in big numbers. Outside 
the factories and building trades, 
workers lack interest. 

It all raises these questions: 
Have unions reached a saturation 
point? Will they have trouble 
holding what they have? 


Union leaders, sizing up membership 
strength since the war, are wondering 
where their next members are coming 
from. Prospects for continued growth, 
when measured against results of the 
last six years, are not encouraging. 

Here is what the union leaders see: 

Big growth of unions took place 
from 1933 to 1946. Organizing was a 
breeze. New Deal laws encouraged work- 
ers to join unions, and the unions en- 
joyed their greatest period of prosperity. 


Membership in unions jumped from 2.5 


million in 1933, to 14.5 million in 1946, 
During the same period the size of the 
labor force rose from 23.5 million to 
40.5 million. 

But unions stopped growing, in 
terms of total membership, after World 
War II. Organizing drives began to lose 
their punch. Congress looked around for 
ways to curb some union practices and 
came up with the Taft-Hartley Act. Em- 
ployers, as a result, were given more lee- 
way to tell their workers what they 
thought of unions. Congress was less 
friendly to unions than it had been in the 
’30s. In this atmosphere, unions found 
themselves just holding their own. By 
1952, total union membership stood right 
where it had been in 1946—at 14.5 mil- 
lion. Meanwhile, the labor force had in- 
creased by 5.7 million, from 40.5 million 
in 1946, to 46.2 million in 1952. 

Total membership figures, while point- 
ing up a trend, do not tell the whole 
story of what is happening to unions. 
Some are gaining ground, while others 
are losing. CIO Steelworkers, for ex- 
ample, claim to have added 120,000 
members in two years. Clothing workers 
(CIO) report a gain of 20,000 members 
during the same period. Increases are 

(Continued on page 62) 


Out of a total labor force of 23,500,000 there were 
eS nl 000 union members 


Out of a total Jabor force of SAPO: Sine were 
14,500,000 union members 


_ Out of a total labor force of - 10,00 


14 ,500,000 union + 
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This “Skin” 
never gives 


CORROSION 


a chance! 


‘Topay more than ever you need an effective program 
to fight corrosion in your plant. It can eat away 

your investment, knock out vital equipment that 

may be impossible to replace, and even interrupt 

your operations. Maintenance engineers everywhere 
are turning to Pitt Chem Tar Base Coatings for 

better corrosion protection at /ower cost. 

These versatile coatings are derived from coal tar 
pitch, one of our most impervious materials. Their 
heavy film—up to ten times as thick as ordinary 
paint—provides an impenetrable barrier to most 
mineral acids, alkalis, corrosive vapors and 
atmospheric conditions. And their low cost, ease 
of application and durability make them one of the 
most popular of all types of coatings. 

Today, the name Pitt Chem is synonymous with quality 
in tar base coatings. For, as a basic and integrated 
producer of coal-derived products—situated at 
the very heart of the world’s greatest coal deposits 
—we’re able to control and maintain quality at 
every step of production, from coal 
to finished coatings. 

Whether you’re buying protective coatings, 
plasticizers, agricultural chemicals, or the 
products of any of our other integrated divisions, 
you'll find that it pays, 7 every way, 
to buy from a basic producer. 
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PITT CHEM QO i 
A versatile, heavy duty coating that. with- 
Stands severest corrosive conditions. 

PITT CHEM - ‘ 


A thin, high gloss maintenance coating for 
steel and concrete surfaces. 


PITT CHEM | © 


A heavy duty coating for metal exposed to 
corrosive vapors, dilute acids and alkalis. 


PITT CHEM 


A fast drying, high gloss coating for equip- 
ment handling potable water. 











W&D 4186 


COAL CHEMICALS * AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS © PROTECTIVE COATINGS © PLASTICIZERS ACTIVATED CARBON COKE » CEMENT ¢ PIG IRON 



























GREEN and GOLD BOX CARS 
on the M. & St. L. 


Green Cars with Gold Markings! 


For more than a Century, since freight first rolled 
on a Railroad in a “closed car,”’ roofed and walled 
to protect the shipment, Box Cars have been Red. 
“Box Car Red” is a tradition, like “the little red 
schoolhouse.” 

Today, some 750,000 Box Cars are at work on 
American Railways. Practically all of them are Red. 
True, there are about 130,000 “reefers,” mostly 
yellow or orange, the “closed cars” that are refrig- 
erated to safeguard perishable freight. 

But Box Cars have been Red until just now, when 
Something New appeared on 


The MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Railway 
700 Shining New Cars, each a rich dark green 







































a with bright golden markings, have been added to 
‘ the fleet of M. & St. L. Box Cars already in service. 
. Each is of 50 tons capacity, all-steel and modern in 
g.- design and construction, like other equipment on 
Ba. the Diesel-Powered M. & St. L. 


Splashes of Green and Gold in freight trains— 
something new to tell the world about Fast M. & 
St. L. Freight Service in the Great Midwest. 





Fl 7c MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Zedieay 
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. . . Labor leaders are 
lowering their goals 


claimed by a few other unions, but all of 
these gains are offset by losses elsewhere 
and the failure to sign enough new mem. 
bers to replace those who have retired 
changed jobs or died. 
The trend since the war is causing 
union leaders to lower their sights jn 
planning for the future. Organizing 
drives are proving costly in terms of re. 
sults. There is fear among some union 
officials that this may be the end of an 
era of easy growth for unions. 
Reasons behind the leveling off of 
union strength are not hard to find: 
Factory workers, one of the easiest 
groups to organize, are largely in unions 
now. Growth of unionism in this field 





WHITE-COLLAR WORKERS 
. . . often turn down unions 


stems from the creation of the CIO by 
John L. Lewis, Philip Murray and others. 
The CIO organized mass-production in- 
dustries such as autos, rubber and steel; 
where the AFL craft organizations had 
made only mild inroads earlier, With 
New Deal laws such as the Wagner Act 
to support the organizers, the AFL and 
CIO both expanded rapidly for another 
decade. 

AFL building trades also gained 
hundreds of thousands of members 4 
building-industry employment rose it 
the 1930s and during war years. The 
AFL building-trades department, as wel 
as the metal-trades department, sav 
rapid growth. 

World War Il arms plants helped to 
send more millions of workers into labor 
organizations. Unions got Government 

(Continued on page 64) 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





nie Creag ued on E ye Lm 


This might be called ‘“‘The Case of the Mysterious 
Mercury.” It is reported because the solution pro- 
vides an interesting example of the value of indus- 
trial research. A Revere customer who makes tanks 
of Herculoy reported that one of them had devel- 
oped a serious crack about two inches long, and 
thought it must be due to a defect in the metal. 
Herculoy is a silicon bronze with the corrosion re- 
sistance of copper plus the strength of mild steel. 
It is exceptionally easy to weld by 
standard commercial methods, 
yet the crack occurred adjacent 

to the weld at the tank fitting. 

Herculoy has many admirable 
qualities, which lead to its speci- 
fication for a wide variety of 
products. We seldom hear reports 
of difficulties with it, and such 
cases upon investigation usually 
turn out to be the result of failure 
to follow the quite simple require- 
ments for successful fabrication, 
requirements which any properly- 
equipped shop can meet. How- 
ever, this crack in the tank, oc- 
curring in the plant of an experienced fabricator, 
did not fall in any usual pattern. So we asked that 
a section, ineluding the weld and the crack, be sent 
to Revere Research Department for study. 

Visual inspection showed no clear-cut reason for 
failure. A specimen cut through the weld was un- 
informative, except that the weld was good. An- 
other micro-section cut through the crack put us 
on the trail. There was a silvery-gray material be- 
tween the grains of the metal, resembling neither 
the Herculoy or the weld metal. In fact, if seemed 
to be a liquid; which had followed the grain boun- 





daries and thus had caused the crack. When the 
crack itself was broken open and examined under 
the microscope, some small beads of liquid could 
be seen. These were positively identified as mer- 
cury. This metal is a very useful one, but it is de- 
structive to copper and copper alloys, and should 
never be allowed to touch them. In fact, some other 
metals in liquid form, such as solders and brazing 
metals, can be corrosive if temperatures are too 
high or maintained too long. It 
is a tribute to American crafts- 
manship that processes such as 
soldering, tinning and brazing 
are practically always accom- 
plished without damage to the 
base metal. 

We have had a number of cases 
in which mercury caused difficul- 
ty, but this time the source of the 
mercury could not be determined. 
The most logical supposition is 
that a mercury thermometer fell 
on the tank, but nobody knows 
for sure. However, we and our 
customer now know that mercury 
caused the crack, and that instruments contain- 
ing mercury should be used with care around 
copper and copper alloys. 

This is just one instance of the work of Revere 
Research, which operates a _ well-staffed and 
equipped laboratory. There are many such labo- 
ratories, in every industry, each concerned with 
the practical solution of problems in manufac- 
ture, specification, and use of materials. So, we 
suggest that if you encounter a mystery in mate- 
rials it will pay you to get the facts from your 
supplier’s laboratory. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 180] 

Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N.Y. 
SEE REVERE’S ‘“MEET THE PRESS’ ON NBC TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 























YOU CAN’T GET GOOD 
AIR CONDITIONING 





WHEN AIR FILTERS ARE 
CLOGGED WITH DIRT! 





HAVE YOUR FILTERS 
CHANGED REGULARLY 


Cooling effectiveness sags— operating 
costs soar when filters become dirt 


clogged. It’s good economy to have your | 


air conditioning serviceman replace filters 
systematically—keep your unit in top 
condition with a complete maintenance 
program. Specify Fiberglas Dust-Stop* 
Filters —specially designed and treated 


with nondrying adhesive for high effi- | 


ciency, long life and low cost. 


OWENS- CC N« 


a te) 


FIBERGI 





Wee Oe 


AIR FILTERS 


* FIBERGLAS and DUS’ 
U.S. Pat, Off. of Owens. 
tion for products made 


are trade-marks Reg. 
Fibergias Corpora: 
w with fibers of giass. 
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. . . Wagner Act was boon 
to union organizers 


aid in the recruiting, and contracts writ- 
ten by the War Labor Board tended to 
keep union members in the union once 
they signed up. Labor organizers had 
little to do except hand out membership 
cards to the throngs of new workers as 
they trooped into the war plants. 

The Wagner Act gave union or- 
ganizers a big lift. Employers who tried 
to tell their workers how they felt about 
unionizing the plant ran into trouble 
with the National Labor Relations Board. 
Employers could be haled before a pro- 
labor NLRB on various charges, but the 
law protected union leaders from NLRB 
actions against them. 

The Taft-Hartley Act gave employers 
a break. Employers were given a chance 
to tell their employes what they thought of 
unions. They could replace strikers who 
walked out over wages or working condi- 
tions. They could bring charges before a 
reorganized NLRB, and sometimes get 
the Board to take action against a union. 
Unions complain that they spend more 
time in court now than in organizing. 

Southern drives of both the CIO and 
AFL in recent years failed to produce 
the millions of new members that had 
been promised at the start. The leaders 
put much of the blame on the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. Also, they found that employers 
in the newly industrialized Southern 
areas were matching pay raises that the 
unions had won in nearby areas. 

Easy-to-get raises of this kind helped 
to slow up the organizing campaigns. In 
the North, too, nonunion shops generally 
made a practice of giving wage increases 
in line with gains made by the union in 
the same industry. Workers decided they 
would save their union-dues money as 
long as their employers came through 
with the raises without union prompting. 

A dislike for unions is another reason 
for the new trend. Many workers are 
strongly oppesed to some union prac- 
tices. As the labor groups went through 
the plants in their first recruiting drives, 
workers who chose to do so were al- 
lowed to remain out of the unions. Some- 
times they were joined by those who 
sampled the union and decided to get 
out, for one reason or another. This large 
group of nonunion workers now is a tar- 
get of the labor organizations that are 
seeking the “union shop.” Unable to 
argue them into their ranks, the union 
leaders now want the employer's help in 
pushing them in. If they don't join up, 
they are fired under a “union shop.” 

Those are some of the reasons why 
unions may have reached the saturation 
point in organizing. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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. . » Membership gains 
were small in textiles 


Union failures in organizing attempts 
are concentrated mainly in a few indus- 
tries. Most of the large mass-production 
industries are unionized to a consider- 
able extent. 

Textiles provide an example of an 
industry where unions have only a small 
percentage of the workers, after spend- 
ing millions of dollars in recruiting drives. 
Transfer of many textile mills to South- 
ern States helped to defeat the unions. 
Workers in the South have failed to join 
up in most cases. Energies of the CIO 
and AFL textile unions now are devoted 
mainly to fighting each other, to take 
local unions away from each other. 

Retail-trade and service industries 
are other areas where unions have few 





—Textile Information Service 


TEXTILE WORKERS 
... hard to recruit 


members to show for years of recruiting 
activities. Thé AFL Retail Clerks Union, 
for example, had 5,000 members in 1933 
and boosted this to 120,000 by 1946. 
Now, it has about 205,000 members, out 
of more than 7 million employes in the 
tetail-trade field. y 

Office workers also are staying out 
of unions in large numbers. Unions have 
40,000 or so enrolled, out of the millions 
of office employes. 

Teachers and other government em- 
Ployes usually prefer to remain unorgan- 
ized, too. Unions have made relatively 
litle headway in these fields. 

Smaller plants, especially in outlying 
areas, remain largely nonunion. Workers 
it smaller towns refuse to sign up with 
the union. Often they have small farms 

(Continued on page 66) 
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WE ACT AS TRUSTEE UNDER 
PENSION AND PROFIT-SHAR- 
ING PLANS AND AS AGENT 
FOR INDIVIDUAL TRUSTEES. 





ys 





Sia MANAGEMENT ANDLABOR 

are seeking the best method 
of solving the retirement prob- 
lem. A real measure of financial 
security is the goal, but there is 
no standard method for achiev- 
ing this goal. The great varia- 


tion in earnings and working 


j conditions in companies and 


trades create the need for differ- 
ent approaches to the common 
problem. 

Our Pension Trust Division 
has acquired a unique expe- 
rience in developing all types of 
pension systems for a_ great 
number of trades and businesses. 
This experience can be invalu- 
able in working out a pension 
plan to fit the income and em- 
ployee benefit requirements of 
your company. We shall be glad 
to discuss with you any pension 
problem you may have, includ- 
ing pension costs. No obligation 


whatever. 


Write or call the 
PENSION TRUST DIVISION 
The National City Bank of New York 
and 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company. 
Ask for our Pension Booklet USN 1. 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Chartered 1822 


HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Affiliate of 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Established 1812 
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SHEFFIELD 
COLLAPSIBLE TUBES 








For Defense Contracts 


Collapsible tubes are the required 






container for many defense pro- 





curement items. Tubes with new 

improved coatings developed 
: through Sheffield research are 
filling specialized 
variety of defense products. If 
is bidding 
contracts or procuring such de- 






needs for a 


eaegy 


your firm for such 


fense items, it will pay you to 
call or write your nearest Shef- 
. field representative today. 


THE SHEFFIELD TUBE 
“CORPORATION 
HOME OFFICES: NEW LONDON, CONN. 


. SALES OFFICES: 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES 
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BUSCHMAN Universal 
Overhead Cable Con- 
veyors are a “natural” 
for close-quarter opera- 
tion. Head space for 
aisle passage is accom- 









Saves plished by quick vertical 

: rise curves and transfer 

of parts from batteries 

Time of belt conveyors to 
With cable conveyor is easily 
executed. Special pend- 

h ant hangers keep parts 
Busc man in position regardless of 
incline. Moving ceiling 

Conveyors storage is created. Bolt- 











ed ceiling supports make 
possible future system re- 
arrangement. Many hun- 
dreds of users now stand- 
ardize on BUSCHMAN 
Overhead Cable Con- 
veyors. Write for details. 







£ MORE... 


The E. W. Buschman Co. 
4474 Clifton Ave. 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
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. . . Big rush to join 
unions has vanished 


and don’t expect to work in factories 
very long. 

Recruiting for unions thus has become 
a tough job. There no longer is any big 
rush to join up. Workers offen find they 
can do just as well, perhaps better, by 
staying unorganized, and they don’t have 
to pay any union dues. A new era for 
unions—and employers—seems to have 
started. 





A Union Resists 
‘Closed Shop’ 


LONDON 


An attempt by government to force 
workers into unions is backfiring in Brit- 
ain, just as it is backfiring in the United 
States. 

In the U. S., employers and Congress 
are rebelling against attempts by the 
Federal Government to impose the “union 
shop” on the steel and aircraft industries. 
There is a feeling that unions, with Gov- 
ernment backing, will insist on the “union 
shop” whenever a dispute arises. 

In Britain, a group of schoolteachers 
is up in arms because a Socialist-con- 
trolled county government is trying to 
compel the teachers to accept a “closed 
shop.” The issue has spread beyond the 
county into a first-class national scrap, 
with a big union of teachers joining in 
the fight against any attempt by Govern- 
ment to force workers into a union: 

Evidences of a trend are seen by 
employers, both in Britain and the United 
States, toward greater interference by 
Government in their relations with unions. 
Employers in the U.S. are afraid they 
are losing the right to settle, through 
bargaining alone, the question whether 
they should sign “union shop” contracts. 

Unions in the United States welcome 
the help they are getting from Govern- 
ment, in spreading the “union shop,” but 
in the case of the schoolteachers in Brit- 
ain, the teachers’ union objects to the 
attempt by the county council of Dur- 
ham County to force teachers into the 
union. It takes this attitude despite 
the fact that about 90 per cent of the 
teachers of the county are members of 
the union. It is better, the union con- 
tends, for teachers to join a union 
voluntarily than to be forced to join 
against their will. 

A previous attempt to impose “closed 
shop” conditions on the teachers of Dur- 
ham was blocked by the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers, a union that represents 

(Continued on page 67) 





YOU CAN GET 


QUICK RELIEF 


FOR TIRED EYES 


—with just two drops of Murine in 
each eye. Quick as a wink, they fee] 
wide-awake. Murine’s seven tested 
ingredients soothe and cleanse your 
eyes as gently as a tear. So you can 
use Murine as often as you 











like. Whenever your eyes 
feel tired, Murine makes 
your eyes feel good! 


MURINE 


for your eyes 











PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC Co, 












DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 146 


The Board of Directors on May 14, 
1952, declared a cash dividend for the 
second quarter of the year of 50 cents 
per share upon the Company's common 
capital stock. This dividend will be paid 
by check on July 10, 1952, to common 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on June 10, 1952. The Trans- 
fer Books will not be closed. 


K. C. Curistensen, Treasures 














San Francisco, California 































eR RING 


Play safe —when you 





buy a safe. Look for the 
‘round-the-world em- 
blem — mark of finest 
craftsmanship on fire 
and burglar- resistive 
safes, vaule doors, safe 
record files, 


Write Herring-Hall-M arvin, Hamiktoo, 
for Brochure (“Protect Your Busioess"). Ait 
for Form 490. 
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. - - Teachers threaten 
a protest strike 


most of the teachers of the country. 
Lately, the county council has tried to 
reach the same end by different means. 
It proposes to give larger sick benefits 
to teachers who filed their applications 
through the union than it would give 
those who are not members of the union. 

The county’s attempt to unionize its 
teachers is part of a broad program that 
began 20 years ago. At that time, the 
county ordered the “closed shop” for 
unions of highway repairmen, garbage 
collectors and all other county employes 
doing manual work. 

Mass resignations of teachers have 
been threatened by the union unless the 
county backs down from its present posi- 









BRITISH TEACHER 
... government-imposed ‘‘closed shop’’? 


’ —Black Star 


tion. In effect, the union is proposing a 
strike, as its plan calls for all union 
teachers to move to other jobs next au- 
tumn, unless teachers are left free to 
join or not to join a union. 

Union opposition to the “closed 
shop” is much more prevalent in Britain 
than in the United States. Not only is 
the teachers’ union resisting the idea— 
other unions, as a general rule, prefer to 
keep membership on a voluntary basis. 

A postal-union leader in Britain, for 
example, recently told his convention: 
“I believe the closed shop may lead to 
trade-union tyranny . . . How can we 
possibly, believing as we do in freedom, 
deny freedom? I don’t believe you can 
have a democratic trade union if you are 
going to have the right to say: “We will 
expel you from the union if you criticize 
us. 





| Ship Direct! 
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the tteart of America 


Wabash will speed your freight 
direct to the great Midwestern 
centers of Chicago... Detroit... 
St. Louis... Kansas City... Buf- 
falo... Fort Wayne...Toledo... 
Des Moines... Omaha. 


Directly 









the tleart of Ametica 


Wabash has direct connections 
with 66 major railroads— provid- 
ing swift through routes through- 
out America. Your Wabash repre- 
sentative is a shipping expert—let 
him suggest your fastest routes! 











P. A. SPIEGELBERG 
Freight Traffic Manager 
Wabash Railroad 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


MODERN SERVICE IN THE 
HEART OF AMERICA 
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90 YOU THINK 


YOURE INSURED... 


“Janitor and $3000 vanish from Akron 
store. Owner has fidelity bond but not 
blanket form. He thought he was insured. 
His loss— $3000.” 


Don’t take a loss— 
KNOW you’re insured! 


Your AMICO agent may save you 
money by eliminating gaps in your 
insurance program. See him now for 
all casualty, property insurance and 
bonds. 

AMICO is a strong legal reserve 
company paying dividends to policy- 
holders. 


Amico’s booklet, listing 
examples of 29 common 
gaps in insurance pro- 
tection, may save you 
money. Send coupon 
today—no obligation. 


AMERICAN Motorists INSURANCE COMPANY 
4734 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Illinois 
Please mail FREE copy of 29 Gaps. 


Name 





Street 





City 





Division of Kemper Insurance 
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We’ve Been Asked: 





ABOUT NEW ‘GI BILL OF RIGHTS’ 


Are veterans of the Korean-war peri- 
od to be given a new “GI Bill of 
Rights’? 

Yes. Congress is in the process of adopt- 

ing such a program for new veterans of 

the armed forces. Upward of 4 million 
veterans will be eligible, with estimated 
costs rising to more than 1 billion dollars 

a year in future years. 


When will benefits be available? 
Very soon. Veterans already discharged 
and servicemen soon to get out of uni- 
form should be able to enjoy these bene- 
fits starting sometime this summer. 


Just who will be eligible? 

All men and women who have served 
for at least 90 days after June 27, 1950, 
and who are discharged under condi- 
tions other than “dishonorable.” Veter- 
ans discharged in less than 90 days for 
a service-incurred disability are also 
eligible. 


Will the individual have to be a vet- 
eran of action in Korea? 

No. All who serve in the armed forces 

in the prescribed period will be eligi- 

ble—Army, Navy, Air Force, Marines 

and the Coast Guard. 


What benefits will be provided? 
Generally the same given to the veterans 
of World War II, including educational 
and vocational aid and loan guarantees 
for purchasing homes or starting busi- 
nesses. 


How about a new “52-20 club’’? 
New veterans are not likely to get the 
unemployment pay offered to veterans 
of World War II. But mustering-out 
pay is a good bet—at $100 for those 
who served less than 60 days, $200 
for those serving more than 60 days 
with no overseas duty, and $300 for 
those serving 60 days with overseas duty. 
That pay probably will be for enlisted 
men and officers up to and including an 
Army captain. 


Will new veterans get credits toward 
a Social Security retirement pen- 
sion? 

Probably, plus job counseling and help 

in finding jobs. 


How big will payments be for GI stu- 
dents? 

Probably about $110 a month for a full- 

time student with no dependents, $150 

for a veteran with one or more depen- 

dents. Students on less than full time 

will get less than full payments. Pay- 





es 


Congress Preparing Aids 
@ Benefits for new veterans of 
armed forces are on the way, 


® Congress plans pay checks for 
GI students, loan guarantees, 


@ It’s a new “GI Bill of Rights” for 
all who serve in war. 











ments probably will be made directly ty 
the veteran this time, with the student 
then paying for his own tuition, books 
and subsistence. 


How long will a veteran get this aid? 
For something like 1% times his number 
of days in active service, up to a total of 
36 months. Veterans who qualify under 
both the old and the new programs may 
be eligible for 48 months of training, 
Correspondence courses will count as 
one quarter of full-time study. Veterans 
probably will have to start training be- 
fore Sept. 1, 1956, or within two years 
after discharge if that is later. Plan now 
is to require training to be finished with- 
in seven years of discharge. 


What schools and courses will be 
eligible? 

Veterans are to be allowed to choose 
among approved institutions, and each 
State may be asked to set up an approv- 
ing agency, with the Federal Gover- 
ment covering State costs. Courses in bat- 
tending, dancing and personality will be 
out of bounds for most veterans. 


Will veterans get apprentice training? 
Yes, according to present plans, and o1- 
the-farm training as well. Pay rates for 
on-the-farm training will start at $9 
and $120 a month, dropping somewhat 
after each four months of training. Rates 
for apprentice or other training on the 
job will start at $70 and $95. 


What about loan guarantees? 
They will be provided on much the same 
basis as for World War II veterans. Cl 
home loans will carry a 60 per cent guar 
antee, up to $7,500 top guarantee, wit! 
interest at 4 per cent. Business loans will 
have a 50 per cent guarantee, with 
$2,000 top guarantee. Veterans’ Admit 
istration probably will be allowed to 
lend directly to veterans where private 
funds are not available. 


F ” 
How long will guarantees be offered? 
Probably until 10 years after President 
or Congress ends the emergency. 
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When flood waters threaten to pollute the public 
water supply, “king-size” quantities of chlorine 
are fed into the mains to prevent an outbreak 
of typhoid fever or other water-borne diseases. 


come here’s how “Your Unseen Friend” 


helps fight off the danger of typhoid 


me 


Wire. 
HEN ariver’s on arampage... 


¥~ When a town’s all but drowned 
“by swirling tides of dirty, silt- 

“~~ Jaden, polluted water... that’s 
when people are acutely aware of the 
danger of typhoid. Of the dramatic 
efficiency of their anti-typhoid 
“ground forces” —the sanitary engi- 
neers and “Your Unseen Friend!” 


Come the floods, then portable 
chlorinating units are flown or 
trucked into the stricken area... to 
reinforce the chlorinating apparatus 
already there. 


“King-size” quantities of chlorine 
are fed into the mains. And no 
matter how badly the town’s drink- 
ig water is polluted, it’s soon safe 
and drinkable. 


As well as being death on the “Red 
Death” (typhoid), chlorine is also 
bad medicine for most metals. 


That’s why vital parts of certain 
control valves in chlorinating equip- 
ment and in the gas cylinders are 
made of Monel, a Nickel alloy. 


Monel’s corrosion resistance keeps 
these valves from failing when 
needed most. Its strength and tough- 
ness prevents damage when valves 
are opened and closed. This Nickel 
alloy protects them from excessive 
wear and scoring. 


For all of Nickel’s importance in 
this and other applications, you 
seldom see it. It’s a giving metal—a 
metal usually intermixed with others 
to give strength, give toughness, and - 


give other special properties. 


That is why Nickel is called “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 


For the inquiring mind: Where does 
Nickel come from — who made this 
friendly metal useful, valuable? How 
is it possible to raise tons of ore 
thousands of feet and produce Nickel 
for your ever-expanding world of 
wonders? 

This romance of men, mines, and 
machines, of developing resources, is 
in your free copy of “The Romance 
of Nickel.”’ Write, The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., Dept. 740a, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc 


© 1952, T.1.N. Co. 
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Man at right, wearing heat-protective mask, adds alloying elements to ladle of molten steel. 


The Magic of a Little Boron 


Whenever steel needs to have special 
properties, such as unusual strength 
and ductility, you'll find an alloy steel 
at work. 

Alloys are the supermen among 
steels. The steelmaker produces them 
by adding a small percentage of one 
or more “alloying elements” to the 
molten metal in the ladle. Among the 
most common alloying elements are 
nickel, molybdenum, and chromium. 

Alloy materials are vital to the 
defense effort. Some items, such as en- 
gines of jet planes, have parts contain- 
ing as much as 50 to 80 per cent of 
alloying elements so as to withstand 
operating temperatures running as 
high as 2200 degrees. And with 
defense superimposed on civilian pro- 


duction, it all adds up to an unprece- 
dented demand for alloying mate- 
rials, with resulting shortages of 
nickel, molybdenum, and other alloy- 
ing elements. 

In many civilian applications in- 
volving high strength, steelmakers 
have found one answer to this critical 
situation in the use of alloy steels con- 
taining a very small amount of boron. 
Boron is plentiful. It is derived from 
borax, found in this country in almost 
unlimited quantities, most of it in 
California’s Death Valley. 

Boron alone is no substitute for the 
regular alloying elements, but when 


BETHLEHEM 


present in steel in very small amounts, 
less nickel, chromium, molybdenum, 
and other scarce elements are required 
for a given application. 

Steelmakers have been carrying on 
experimental work with boron and 
studying its effects in steel since 1938. 
These years of research and expet 
ence are paying off today. 

The use of boron to stretch the 
available supply of alloying elements 
has helped the steelmaker to keep up 
the high production of alloy steels, 9 
vital to both the civilian economy and 
the production of materials urgently 
needed for defense. 


STEEL 









Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 

























Businessmen should keep an eye on world developments, growing tensions. 
What happens abroad--in Asia, in Europe--will affect domestic business. 
War industry is going to be one of the nation's biggest for some time to 
come. War plants, moreover, are going to keep operating at a high level. 
Output of arms--planes, tanks, guns--is just moving into high volume. 
Arms production will grow steadily through the year. Jet-fighter output ° 
' is expected to catch up with Russia by early 1953, then pull ahead. 
Atomic-energy program is due for another big expansion. President Truman 
wants 5.5 billion dollars now, a total of 4.2 billion eventually. He probably 
will get it. The money is to go principally for atomic weapons. 
Main point is that arms industry continues to support general activity. 























You also probably can count on Congress to restore some of the cuts made 
-in defense appropriations. A flare-up in Korea, mounting tension in Europe 
“could change Congressmen's attitudes. Stalin has done it before. 


PRE A EE 


Stockpiling, too, is due to be stepped up in the period ahead. 

a Government stockpile was dipped into during the period of shortages. Now 
"it is about to be replenished out of future production. 

ca Expected increase in production of aluminum and in imports of copper is to 
be shared with the stockpile. That's official policy. 
Stockpile policy undoubtedly will tend to broaden markets for msninai and 
other needed materials and to support material prices. 






























Business activity, meanwhile, Shows a few more signs of the upturn that is 
expected to continue through this year. (See page 14.) 

At_ the factory, sales in April recovered almost to the February level and 
were Slightly above a year ago. All manufacturing groups showed rising sales. 

Factory orders placed in April were down 1 per cent from March, but that 
was far less than usual for the month. Signs are that orders are increasing. 

Improvement in orders is found by the Commerce Department to be a bit 
more pronounced in nondurable-goods industries than in durables. That indicates 
that the setback in nondurables may be ended. 
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Sales in retail. stores also are showing some improvement. 
Total retail sales, seasonally adjusted, rose from 12.4 billion dollars in 
March to 12.6 billion in April, to top April, 1951, by 325 million. 

Sales gains, however, are not spectacular. With seasonal factors taken 
into account, the gain was 2 per cent above March, 3 per cent above a year ago. 
Not to be overlooked, however, is the fact that sales volume is high. 











Auto dealers scored the sharpest advance in sales from March to April and 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


were Slightly above sales made in April of last year. 

Jewelry stores also are showing a slight gain in sales. 

. Other groups of durable-goods stores--hardware, furniture and building ma- 
terials--showed a slight sales decline from March to April. Easier terms on 
installment sales, however, should begin to«boost volume from now on. 





Clothing stores are doing better, saleswise. Gain in April over March was 
3 per cent. Gain over April, a year ago, was nearly 6 per cent. 

Upturn in clothing sales is another sign that increased activity is on the 
way in the textile and apparel industries, which have been depressed. 

Improved sales also are reported by drugstores, food stores, gasoline 
dealers, and general-merchandise stores, though gains are slight. Chain stores 
and mail-order houses, however, are running 5 per cent above a year ago. 











Actually, businessmen have little reason to complain about the present 
level of business activity. Signs of a strong upturn are lacking, but people 
are spending more money than ever before and total output stays high. 


Dividend payments reflect the general prosperity of business and show 
up the strong spots and the weak spots in the present situation. 

Total cash dividends publicly reported for the first four months of this 
year are running about 5 per cent above 1951. The sum amounts to 2.4 billion 
dollars against 2.3 billion in the first four months of last year. 

Total payments, however, conceal some divergent trends. A breakdown of 
dividend disbursements shows that not all companies are faring equally. 

In manufacturing, total dividends are up 6 per cent, but in oil-refining 
and transportation equipment dividends are 25 per cent ahead of last year. 
They are up significantly in nonelectrical machinery and nonferrous metals. 
But dividends are down 7 per cent in the textile and leather industries. 

Smaller dividends also are being paid by the automobile group, chemical 
companies, and in the food, beverage and tobacco industries. 




















Among nonmanufacturing groups of companies..... 

Mining companies are paying out 5 per cent more in dividends. 

Railroads, on the whole, are paying 10 per cent more. 

Electric utilities are paying slightly higher dividends, too. 

Trade groups, however, show a 6 per cent decline, largely because two big 
companies slashed the rate of extra dividends declared last year. 











Dividend records show that basic industries, like oil refining and mining, 
and defense industries, such as metals, transport equipment and machinery, are 
doing better than industries that cater chiefly to consumers, such as textile 
or leather companies. The records point up the general business trend. 


Wage increases are expected to get a green light~-from a new formula for 
wage controls to be issued by the Wage Stabilization Board. 

Pending wage formula is to allow productivity increases on top of cost-of- 
living adjustments that already are allowed. 

Auto industry is to be the model. Auto workers now get a yearly raise of 
4 cents an hour to compensate for presumed increases in output per man-hour. 
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(Advertisement) 


Why Synthetic Rubber 
Is Here to Stay 


Despite Removal of 





‘ 


Natural Rubber Restrictions 





World War II cut off our supply 
of natural rubber. The Korean 
War put it under Government 
controls. So the past 11 years have 
been years of intensive synthetic 
tubber research and development. 
Such amazing advances have been 
made that the lifting of Govern- 
ment controls on natural rubber 
will have little effect on the use of 
synthetics. 


Suitable plasticizer needed 


Prior to World War II, most buta- 
diene synthetic polymers were 
considered commercially unusable. 
These rubberlike materials were 
difficult and costly to process. All 
known processing methods caused 
a loss in desired characteristics. 
What was needed was an inex- 
pensive process aid that would 
make synthetic polymers workable 
without destroying their molecular 
structure. In 1940, at the outset 
of the American synthetic rubber 
program, numerous petroleum de- 
tvatives were submitted by oil 
refiners to the rubber industry for 
testing as process aids or plasti- 
cwers. Sun Oil Company, in addi- 
lion, set up an intensive research 
Program of its own. Sun felt it had 
fo acquire extensive firsthand 





New oil-extended synthetics cost less, 


last longer, increase rubber supply 


knowledge of petroleum chemistry, 
as applied to rubber processing, 
if it was to assist in the solution 
of the problem in the shortest pos- 
sible time. Sun’s research procram 
proved invaluable. 

In 1941 Sun introduceu Circo- 
sol 2XH, which turned out to be 
the much-needed plasticizer. Its 
use during the war years helped 
keep civilian and military auto- 
motive equipment on the move. 


New developments increase 
supply, improve wear 


In 1946, when natural rubber 
came back, emphasis on the syn- 
thetic program decreased. The 
Korean War, however, with Gov- 
ernment control of natural rubber, 
gave synthetic rubber research its 
second impetus. The problem this 
time was to extend the supply of 
synthetic rubber by developing 
new types that would wear longer. 

Rubber technologists knew how 
to make tougher synthetic poly- 
mers, but they were almost impos- 
sible to process with standard 
equipment. Once again petroleum 
derivatives were tried as_plasti- 
cizers. And once again Sun Oil 
Company came through with the 
plasticizers that would do the job. 












Circosol 2XH and a newly devel- 
oped product, Sundex 53, made it 
practical to use the new, tough 
synthetic polymers. In addition, it 
was found that by adding large 
amounts of inexpensive Circosol 
2XH or Sundex 58, one can get 
more synthetic rubber from a 
given amount of raw materials. 
These Sun process aids have helped 
make it possible to increase the 
supply of synthetic rubber at least 
22 percent. Products made from 
oil-extended synthetic rubbers last 
longer and cost less. That’s why 
these new oil-extended synthetic 
rubbers are here to stay. 

A concrete example of why is 
found in the tire industry. The oil- 
extended synthetic used by one 
company, as compared with stand- 
ard synthetic rubber, gives 32 per- 
cent more tires from a given amount 
of raw materials. These tires wear 
18 percent longer and cost 31 per- 
cent less. 


For more information... 

If you are working with synthetic 
polymers, Sun will be glad to put 
its experience and technical assist- 
ance at your disposal. Just write 
to Sun Oil Company, Dept. 
US-6, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 














Business activity, strongly supported by 
Government spending, is making only 
small gains as trade channels remain 
clogged with inventories of civilian 
metal products. 

Factory output, at 230 on the indicator 
in the week ended May 24, has about 
recovered the loss of April, when steel 
production was interrupted. Steel 
operations were back to 102.3 per 
cent of capacity in the week ended 
May 31. 

Business done by manufacturers rose in 
April even as output was cut by the 
steel strike. Sales advanced 5 per cent 
over March and were 2 per cent above 
a year ago. New orders received were 
down only 1 per cent from March, 
though a larger drop normally takes 
place in April. 

Soft-goods industries made the better 
showing in the month of April, both 
in sales and orders received. The best 
sales gains for soft goods were in 
beverages, tobacco products, textiles 
and apparel. 

Manufacturers’ inventories, at 42.6 bil- 
lion dollars on May 1, include large 
stocks of metal products for consumers. 
Electric ranges held by manufacturers 
and wholesalers totaled 344,000, up 
130 per cent from a year ago. Re- 
frigerators, totaling 1,174,000, were up 
55 per cent, 

Growth of stocks has been fast since 
Jan. 1, 1952, despite Government 
curbs on use of metals. Manufacturers 
and wholesalers held 337,000 wash- 
ing machines on May 1, up 60 per 
cent from January 1. Clothes driers 
totaled 85,000, up 250 per cent. 
Manufacturers held 372,000 TV. sets 
on May 16, up 80 per cent. 


r—PLUS & MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity 





Shipments of manufacturers remain low 
while the market is digesting large 
stocks. In April, shipments .were 26 
per cent below a year ago for wash- 
ing machines, 43 below for both elec- 
tric ranges and refrigerators. 

Wholesalers find their stocks of con- 
sumer metal products still heavy in 
relation to sales. 

New-car stocks rose to 345,000 on May 
1, up 48,000 in a month to a high for 


f'U.S. Exports and Imports 
| Of Merchandise 
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this year. Stocks, however, were still 
80 per cent below a year ago. Govern- 
ment controls over installment credit 
were not suspended until May 8. 
Potential output of metal products for 
consumers is greater now that the 
Government is making more metals 
available for the third quarter. Manu- 


facturers may increase their use 
steel 10 per cent over the 
quarter. They may use 15 per 
more copper, 50 per cent more alug 
num. 

Soft-goods inventories, on the 
hand, have fallen to a more no 
size in relation to sales, both for 
facturers and distributors. 

Retail trade, up 2 per cent in April, 
not get much help in May from easig 
terms on installment sales. Total sas 
at department stores are still lagging 

Government spending, meanwhile, 
helping finance a record export totd 

Merchandise exports, as the top chat 
shows, are now at a higher rate thy 
for any year on record. They exceal 
imports by the widest margin sing 
1948. Military goods make up a smd 
but growing part of total exports, 

U.S. gifts to other countries for militay 
and economic aid are financing th 
excess of exports over imports, Gi 
amounted to 5 billions in 1951. Abot 
20 billions already voted by Congres 
for foreign aid or asked for by the At 
ministration remains to be passed otf 
to other countries. These doll 
spread over a number of years, wil 
help keep exports high as militay 
goods are produced and delivered. 

Prices, on the whole, are stable. 
tive commodities are up a bit in 
last month. 

A lift should be given to business 
tivity later this year as defense 
ing goes on rising while ind 
making soft goods are more 
Stronger demand for consumer 
products is needed, however, if 
in business activity are to be imp 
sive. 
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Leonardo da Vinci’s 
Flying Machine 


In the time of Leonardo da Vinci, 
the 500th anniversary of whose 
birth is being celebrated this year, 
men had to take great risks to 
further the progress of science. 
The attempt at flight pictured here 
was made in 1505—with near- 
fatal results. 


Today --- Experiment Without Peril 


Type 604 Electronic Calculator 





The risks and costs of exploring industrial, business, and 
scientific theories can be cut to the minimum by using IBM 
Electronic Business Machines. 

With the amazingly swift calculating power of these ma- 
chines at their disposal, businessmen and inventors of today 
can check their theories, pre-test the products of their vision, 
and virtually predict actual performance. 


Electronic Business Machines 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 











New Quality-Built Bodies 
are longer, wider, stronger 
and more beautiful! And they 
come in the widest variety of 
body style, color and up- 
holstery combinations of any 
low-priced car. 


" Ford: 
S Strato 
j S&, 
WAISKS You up pine nat 
4 Nk f+ 





New Power—Six or V-8. The new- 
est, most modern Six! It has free- 
turning overhead valves and it’s the 
only all-new, low-friction, high-com- 
pression Six in the industry. Ford’s 
high-compression Strato-Star V-8— 
now 110-h.p.—is the most powerful 
engine in its field! 


New Automatic Ride Control 

. really “gentles” the bumps! And 

beens’. > . - a new lower center of gravity and 
1 You hit the trail ZZ ' ¢ a wider front tread help take the 


: tilt out of t 3! 
rough dirt roads | ilt out of turns i 


A | 
G@) @) 


“ disc 
OM fore. 1 
are h 
Whe as 


J le’ on 





PENNSYLVANIA AVE. 
“Nips in and 
“Forward or backward s ape tight 


New Full-Circle Visibility really “lets you get broad vision 44 ; ; 

in” all the scenery! You'll find a huge, all the time !" Ma : Parking places 
curved one-piece windshield, a car-wide Y ee “ ina jiffy!" 
rear window, narrower posts all around ; e 
... side windows that are picture-window A, | i\ 
big. Here’s visibility unlimited! — / ~~) — 


Yu can pay more 


Y fl 
but you can't buy better: 
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Executive salaries—they’‘re not 
what they seem for either the 
company or the executive. Taxes 
change things. 

Asix-figure salary doesn’t cost 
management nearly that much. 
The Government would get most 
of the money anyway. 

A six-figure executive doesn’t 
take home that much either. 
Toxes again. How to pay a man 
his worth is a growing problem. 


Questions are being raised again 
about how much money a big corpo- 
ration ought to pay its key executives. 

Big salaries and bonuses, some of them 
as large as half a million dollars, are 
being challenged by stockholder groups, 
kbor unions and politicians. “Fringe ben- 
dits” on top of other compensation are 
coming in for criticism. 

The issue of executive pay is being 
debated at annual stockholder meetings. 
Ina few instances, the attack on “fringes” 
has been taken to the courts. 








IE COSTS 
A COMPANY* 


Finance Week 


Because 
Of Taxes— 


TO PAY 





Raising Pay for Top Men: 
Ways for Saving Taxes 


Yet, in the midst of all this, there is 
talk of still higher pay and more “fringes” 
for executives of many corporations. 
Some of the highest-paid men in the 
country complain privately that their 
salaries, though raised substantially, have 
failed to keep pace with taxes and living 
costs. Boards of directors are looking 
for ways to give new raises that will 
not be gobbled up by the tax collector. 
So there is pressure both ways—for higher 
pay as well as for lower pay. 

The fact is that the tax laws, as the 
chart on this page shows, are loaded in 
favor of high executive salaries. 

A top-bracket individual, to keep up 
with the tax parade, must earn consider- 
ably more than a year ago. 

The corporation, for its part, is en- 
couraged to raise its executives, because 
the money it pays to employes is part 
of nontaxable expense. Any saving on 
salaries would go largely to the Govern- 
ment anyway. 

To show you, in detail, how that sit- 
uation works out: 

A company president, say, received a 
total of $400,000 in salary and bonus in 
1951. Assuming he was married, he had 
$82,488 left after taxes. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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‘Company subject to excess-profits tax 


| A SALARY OF | EMPLOYE RETAINS 
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How much money 
would the death 
} of a key man 
cost you? 














The death of which man, or men, 
would mean the greatest loss to my 
business? 


Your best salesman? Your key 
technician? Your understudy? 
Yourself? Who else? 


How can I estimate the cost of losing 
one or another such man? 


Cost of replacement? Lost time? 
Credit shrinkage? Goodwill of 
key clients? Loss of know-how? 
Personnel disturbances? 


Would cash help—in such a loss? 


Yes. Cash can buy brains and 
skills—pay dividends, reassure 
creditors, buy stock, pay taxes, 
pay widows of keymen. 


How costly is keyman insurance if 
there is no claim? 


The cost is small—only a ledger 
difference between premium and 
cash value. And the latter is a 
valuable surplus item. 


What can the cash values do for us? 


Provide retirement income 
through annuity options. Pro- 
vide emergency reserves—and 
quick loans without publicity. 


Have I given enough thought to this 
problem ? 


Call your nearest Northwestern 
Mutual general agent or agent 
who will be glad to discuss these 
problems with you and your legal 
advisor, give illustrations and 
demonstrate collateral benefits. 
His company, The Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is one 
of the six largest. It has such un- 
usual advantages that nearly half 
the new insurance issued goes to 
present policyholders. 


The Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


“Choice of those who know’ 
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HOW TO GET A 


WA Fs <a (22 | 
Ficture 


OF WHAT'S HAPPENING IN THE 
NATION’S MOST DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIAL AREA 








Finance Week 














If you are doing business in St. Louis 
or contemplate doing business here, it’s 
important to get the complete picture 
of what’s happening in this vast and 
varied industrial area. 

Your representatives know your par- 
ticular field, but for broad planning you 
need someone in the center of all the 
activity here. 

That’s where the First National Bank 
in St. Louis can help . . . substantially. 
For First National is at the very hub of 
St. Louis’ business activity . . . is in 
contact with its largest industries every 
day. Its directors hold key positions in 


many of them. We know who’s who and 
what’s what and how to get things done 
in St. Louis. It’s a pleasure to serve our 
out-of-town customers in any way we 
can. It will be a pleasure to serve you. 
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THE FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST.LOUIS 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. 


Member Federal Deposit 
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. . « Raise of $60,000 cos; 
big company only $10,800 








In 1952, on the same pay, his afte. 
tax salary drops to $76,060. But, whe, 
the company raises his pay to make up 
the difference, the Government takes 9| 
cents out of each dollar of the increase 
To hold his own, he must get a raise 
from $400,000 to about $475,000. 

Now look at the employer’s side of it 
If the company is subject to the exces. 
profits tax, as many big corporations are 4 
its tax rate on the top layer of profit j 
82 per cent. Therefore, the net cost of a 
$60,000 raise, so far as the company js 
concerned, would be $10,800. The te. 
maining $49,200 would be paid, in ef. 
fect, by the Government. 

Still, it is not every company executive 
who has received pay increases to con- 
pensate for the tax increases that took 
effect in 1951 and 1952. 

Salary controls have limited pay in. 
creases, in some cases making it impos- 
sible to offset higher taxes. 

Also, there are many instances where 
bonuses and other extras have gone down 
because of a decline in profits. General 
Motors Corp., for one, took a cut in 
profits in 1951, and reduced the bonuses 
of employes. 

Other companies, even though profits 
are holding high, have despaired of try- 
ing to keep up with taxes. 

Many, trying to insulate their execu- 
tives against the full blow of taxes, are 
adopting plans to spread executives’ bene- 
fits over a period of years, or else to give 
them extras that will be taxed at long. 
term capital-gains rates. 

But there still are companies that have 
not yet found a satisfactory answer to the 
problem of executive pay. 

The problem was pointed up sharply 
at the recent meeting of stockholders of 
the Du Pont Co. 

A group of stockholders tried in vail 
to impose a limit of $200,000 on the 
pay of any employe. The effect, if th 
resolution had passed, would have beet 
to cut the after-tax pay of Crawford H. 
Greenewalt, company president, below 
what other Du Pont presidents had netted 
as far back as 1920. 

The complaining stockholders wanted 
to know why anybody should get ® 
much as $500,000, since the Government 
would take most of it anyway. Walter 
S. Carpenter, Jr., chairman of the Du 
Pont board, gave this answer: . 

“I think the recipient of that salary 
quite sure that the Government takes 
most of it, but the strange partof it’ 
that the Government takes most of tt 
whether you pay it or whether you dont 
This $500,000 which might be paid for 

(Continued on page 80) 
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RESEARCH 
URNS 
ESOURCES 
NTO PROFITS 





Highly trained scientists of Southern Research 


Institute. Birmingham, ferret out new and bet- 
ter manufacturing processes. Their work is 
typical of research activities being carried on 
throughout the South. 


* 


Throughout the nation businessmen. editors 
and publishers are acclaiming the tremendous 
industrial and agricultural advances made in 
Southern City during the past decade. Over 
115,000 stockholders of The Southern Com- 
pany, located in every state in the Union, are 
Vitally interested because this progress assures 
a constant and growing demand for electric 
power. 





This is “Southern City,”’ U.S.A. It's our way of expressing 
as a unit the vast southern area of 100,000 square miles and 
6,300,000 people served by the four associated electric power 
companies of The Southern Company system. 





























Researchers are busy in Southern City, U.S. A.. and manu- 
facturers, businessmen and farmers are turning research 
findings into new and profitable enterprises every day. 

In every phase of industry and agriculture, advanced 
processes developed by southern scientists have opened the 
way to countless new developments—newsprint from south- 
ern pine, plastic products of all kinds, modern poultry raising 
methods that give the area one of the largest broiler industries 
in the nation—to name only a few. 

Abundant resources, ample electric power and alert tech- 
nical leadership have provided a sound basis for an industrial 
and agricultural expansion that has out-stripped the rest of 
the nation. But great as progress has been in the past, 
scientists working hand-in-hand with businessmen are proving 
daily that the possibilities in Southern City and the South 


are unlimited. 


Write the industrial development departments of any of 
the four operating companies for further information. 


The South and The Southern Company Group 
are both growing ... together! 


ALABAMA POWER COMPANY, Birmingham, Alabama 
GEORGIA POWER COMPANY, Atlanta, Georgia 
GULF POWER COMPANY, Pensacola, Florida 
MISSISSIPP! POWER COMPANY, Gulfport, Mississippi 
THE SOUTHERN COMPANY, Birmingham - Atlanta 

















J. A. Zehntbaver, President 
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RUTH, THOSE 
SWIM SUITS MUST 
BE HERE TOMORROW- 
TRY THE TIGERS! 












ll CALL THEM 
IMMEDIATELY! 








of Jantzen Knitting Mills, Inc., Portland, says... 


WE’VE DISCOVERED 
A WONDERFUL NEW SERVICE— 


rue LUG] VIG GLS 


WE'LL HAVE YOUR SUITS 
IN NEW YORK TOMORROW 
RIGHT AT THE DOOR. 








LOOK, CAP, 
NO STRAPS! 
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OUT OF MY WAY, MAC — 
WE'VE A FAST FREIGHT 
FOR THE BIG TOWN! 











THIS SHOW COULDN'T 
HAVE GONE ON WITHOUT 
THE FLYING TIGERS. IT’S 
A WONDERFUL SERVICE /j 


NOW SERVING THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST! With Regularly Scheduled Service 
to and from Seattle, Washington; Tacoma, Washington; and Portland, Oregon. 


2 


A 






* Write for “THE AIR FREIGHT WAY TO 
LOWER COSTS AND BETTER SERVICE” 


-) 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES + GENERAL OFFICES: LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, BURBANK 8, CALIFORNIA + CABLE: FLYTIGER 
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Tax is $410,000 of $500,000 
whether pay or profit . . . 





salary is, of course, again an operating 
expense, and is, therefore, a tax-deduct. 
ible item. 

“And while the corporation pays $500. 
000, the net cost to the corporation afte; 
the deduction of the tax is about $99. 
000, And it happens, too, by a strang 
coincidence, that while the executive 9; 
the individual receives nominally $500. 
000, the net yield to him after payment 4 
of the tax is about $90,000. 

“So we have here this rather strange 
situation that the corporation pays out 
about $500,000, which costs only $90, 
000. The individual, on the other hand. 
receives $500,000, but he nets only 
$90,000.” 

Either way, then, the Government gets 
$410,000 out of the $500,000, whether 
it is paid out as salary or kept in the 
company. This example makes it clea 
that high pay is not all it seems to be. 

The way out of this situation is not 
always easy to find. However, corpor- 
tions sometimes can increase “fringes” 
in a way that gives the individual some 
protection against taxes. It is useful to 
examine some plans now being tried, 

Deferred pay offers possibilities. The 














































| 

| 
idea is to spread pay out over a period 9 
of years, thus easing the tax burden, § | 
Five-year bonuses, payable in annual § | 
installments, have become popular. In §! 
some instances, deferred bonuses ae ff! 
stretched out past retirement, to a time 9. 
when the employe’s total income will be J! 
smaller, It should be remembered that,  ' 
if tax rates go up during the bonus peri- t 
od, the tax advantage of deferred pay t 
will be reduced or eliminated. : 

Profit-sharing plans are widespread. B * 
Strict tax rules apply, and must be t 
watched. The company pays a stated t 
portion of profits into a fund in the name t 
of the employe, payable to him later, usv- 
ally after retirement. The employe is not b 
taxed until he gets the money. If the plan 
is handled just right, the employe will be J" 
able, upon leaving the company, to draw § @ 
his profit-sharing fund in a lump and pa! t 
taxes on it at capital-gains rates. 

Pension plans are under the same S 
general rules as profit-sharing plans. For 
one thing, the tax advantage may be 
denied if the system discriminates ™ te 
favor of the highly paid employes. Some § & 
companies report that, because of high ct 
taxes, executives prefer generous per h 
sions to immediate pay raises. st 

Stock options are increasingly pop th 
ular, because tax rules on such plan 
were eased in 1950. Many restrictions § W 
still apply, but assuming that all the BF pe 
rules are complied with, an employe * § ™ 
relieved of tax on any “paper profit that pe 
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Dealerships, allowances 


results from an increase in the price of 
the stock between the time he gets the 
option and the time he exercises it. Some 
companies offer employes loans with 
which to buy stock. 

Insurance plans are favored as a 
way of setting up an estate for the em- 
ploye to pass along to his family. Here, 
too, the tax rules must be watched. 

Expense accounts sometimes are 
used to increase the take-home pay of 
key employes. Washington representa- 
tives, in some instances, have been able 
to get much of their living expenses tax 
free. A few company executives are pro- 
vided with yachts, resort cottages and 
cub memberships for the purpose of en- 
tertaining customers. But tax agents 
watch expense allowances closely, and 
insist that they be limited to purposes 
that are “ordinary and necessary.” 

Money-making dealerships have 
been given to corporate executives so 
that they can build up small businesses 
of their own on the side. 

After-tax salaries have been tried. 
In effect, the company pays the em- 
ploye’s tax as well as his salary, But 
there are pitfalls here. Tax agents are 
fussy about this practice. The cost to 
the company pyramids, because the em- 
ploye’s pay, for tax purposes, includes 
not only his salary but also the amount of 
the tax that is paid for him. 

In small companies, closely held, 
it sometimes is possible for a man to 
build up his equity by leaving profits in 
the firm instead of drawing them out in 
the form of dividends. However, it is im- 
portant to note that penalty taxes can be 
assessed against any corporation that re- 


tains funds beyond the business needs of ; 


the company. A businessman who uses 
this device, therefore, needs to be careful. 

What can be done to ease the tax 
burden of the executive is limited. 

Tax rules are strict. A company that 
tries to set up a tax-relief system for 
employes must make a careful study of 
the regulations. 

Salary control often gets in the way. 
Salary controllers have rules governing 
fringes” as well as direct pay. 

Also, many big companies, sensitive 
to public opinion, hesitate to adopt pay 
scales and practices that might run into 
tnticism. Stock-option plans, in particu- 

; have brought protests from some 
stockholder groups, although few of 
these plans have been voted down. 

Despite all the difficulties, there are 
Ways of softening the tax blow for cor- 
porate executives to some extent. Corpo- 
a and more, are exploring the 

ities, 
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When 
Qe Company couldn't . 
pay...our AMERICAN 
CREDIT INSURANCE did! 

























































ai BMWA Company, one of our 
biggest customers, couldn't 
pay us because a tornado 
had wiped out their plant. 


That would have put us right 
behind the eight ball... 
seriously affected our 
working capital. 












We avoided trouble because 
our receivables were 
protected by AMERICAN 
CREDIT INSURANCE. 


It's satisfying to know that 
AMERICAN CREDIT guarantees 
payment of all our f? 
accounts receivable. 










Send for this book that helps you 
plan sound credit policy-—gives more facts on 
AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 





In these times of narrow profit margins, it’s important to 
have American Crepit INnsuraNcE protecting your 
working capital. It’s important to know, too, when 
working capital is tight, that AMeRIcAN CREDIT improves 
your credit standing with banks and suppliers. For a 
copy of “Why Safe Credits Need Protection,” write 
American Crepit INpemMNity Company oF New York, 
Dept. 44, First National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 
Offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 
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Pittsburgh’s great steel industry needed an in- 
strument to measure air infiltration, to check 
air requirement and fuel-air ratio controls 
in open-hearth furnaces . . . an instrument to 
check the stoves in which blast-furnace air is 
heated . . . to check precise atmospheres in 
soaking pits . . . to control fuel waste and pre- 
cise atmospheres in processing furnaces. 

THE Cities SERVICE HEAT PROvVER WAS 
THE ANSWER... in 47 different mills in and 
around Pittsburgh! 

Cities Service Heat Provers ... not an in- 
strument you buy, but a service we supply... 
helped boost furnace productivity through 
these five advantages: 


1. Rapid continuous sampling. 2. Simultaneous 


reading of oxygen and combustibles. 3. Direct measurement of oxygen and 
combustibles. 4. Easy portability. 5. No maintenance; no re-calibration. 


Cities Service Heat Prover analyses are as much favored in glass, ceramics, 
steam generation and other fields as in the great Pittsburgh steel area. For 
the full story, write Cities SERvicE O1L Company, Dept. F8, Sixty Wall 
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AND COTTAGES 


Fred L. Abel, Mgr. 


Ideally located in the scenic 
Laurentians, overlooking the 
cool St. Lawrence. Fine holiday 
facilities... golf, tennis, riding, 
large salt water pool, fishing in 
well-stocked lakes. Pine- 
scented, pollen-free air. Danc- 
ing in the hotel's Casino. 

Convenient service by famous 
river steamers or by rail from 
Montreal. 


Season June to September 


THE MANOIR RICHELIEU is 
a division of Canada Steamship 
Lines, with offices in principal 
cities of U. S. and Canada. Con- 
sult your Travel Agent or apply 


Dept. T, Marray Bay, Canada. 
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Nearly all subscribers to 


tarily. No salesmen call on 


CHEAT, 
$ AN 
Manoiv #® | this magazine buy volun- 
Was 
é 


them. They send in their 


checks regularly. 


This point has real signifi- 


eance for advertisers be- 


cause they know that such 
highly voluntary subscrip- 
tion methods mean inter- 


ested readers. 
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U.S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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YOU CAN now put a flat 25 per cen} 
markup on retail sales of specialty 
beef products and cured and smoked 
products priced under dollar-and-cent, 
ceilings at wholesale levels. Office of 
Price Stabilization amends its price oy. 
ders to make this and other changes, 


YOU CAN buy or sell cotton duck 

without regard to allocation controls, 
National Production Authority revokes 
its controls as a result of a 30 per cent 
rise in production capacity. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a local transit opera. 

tor, continue or inaugurate amplified 
radio programs on your vehicles, with 
or without advertising. The Supreme 
Court, with one dissenting vote, rules 
that transit radio is not an unconstitu- 
tional invasion of privacy. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a producer or dis- 

tributor of radio-television sets or 
parts, help formulate trade-practice rules 
for your industry. Federal Trade Con- 
mission announces that a third session to 
establish such rules will be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., June 18. 


* * * 


YOU CAN charge—or expect to pay 

—higher ceiling prices on some 
potatoes in future weeks. OPS approves 
higher price ceilings for new-crop po- 
tatoes produced in June in Arizona and 


Oklahoma. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get up-to-date informa 

tion on veterans’ re-employment 
rights from a question-and-answer hand- 
book soon to be published by the Labor 
Department’s . Bureau of Veterans’ Re- 
employment Rights. Copies will be sent 
to the Bureau’s field offices. 


* * 


YOU CAN, as an employer, now re 

store a demoted employe to his for- 
mer higher salary if, before his demotion, 
he had been in the higher position for at 
least three years, The Salary Stabiliza- 
tion Board makes this relaxation in its 
rules for individual employes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a smal] businessman, 

expect some additional help in pur 
suing expansion goals. Defense Produc 
tion Administration and the Small De 
fense Plants Administration establish 4 
joint program to obtain for small com 
panies their share of rapid tax amor 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
+ and administrative decisions 


fion for expansion. A definite small- 
business share of each expansion goal 
will be established, to be held open by 
spPA for at least 30 days. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, be 

held automatically to be refusing to 
bargain in good faith simply because you 
insist on 2 Management-rights clause 
giving you complete control over specific 
working conditions. The Supreme Court 
rules that the duty to bargain collective- 
ly must be enforced by applying the test 
of good faith to the facts of each case, 
rather than “by prohibiting al. employ- 
es in every industry from bargaining 
for management-functions clauses alto- 
gether.” 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a business opera- 
tor, expect to get an income tax re- 
fund for amounts that you find you have 
pid in excess of price ceilings, unless 
you can prove the amounts to which you 
feel you are entitled. The Tax Court 
holds that such overceiling payments 
camot be disallowed as deductible costs, 
but rules that the taxpayer must furnish 
the burden of proof as to amounts. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a businessman, 
be denied excess-profits-tax relief 
bused upon research and developmental 
work you have done simply because that 
work is not to be credited with your en- 
tie increase in sales. Tax Court admits 
tht wartime demand for machine tools 
was a factor in rising sales of a tool pro- 
ducer, but holds that earlier develop- 
ment work also contributed and entitled 
tupayer to relief. 


* * * 
YOU CANNOT, as an employer, 


_ proceed to give wage increases un- 
‘et “annual improvement factor” con- 
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tacts without first signing a warranty 
that you will not use such increases as a 
nis for requesting a change in your 
price ceiling. With increases under these 
(ontracts about due, WSB issues a re- 
minder that the “price warranty” ‘must 
te filed—in quadruplicate—before 1952 
ee tactor raises can be put in 
titect, 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
¢ based upon decisions and rulings of 
fourts and Government bureaus. In making 
Peir decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
i facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
to e set forth in detail. U.S. News & 

RLD Report, on written request, will 


efer mterested readers to sources of this 
basic material, 
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Paul Bunyan was used to big things. 
He logged the Upside Down Moun- 
tain and dug Puget Sound for Babe 
the Blue Ox. But he never saw a train 
the like of ours, and all brand new! 
Our new Southern Pacific train 
has 574 diesel locomotives, 185 pas- 
senger cars, 45,550 freight cars (in- 
cluding 10,100 jointly owned refrig- 
erator cars for Pacific Fruit Express), 
cost $414,000,000 and coupled to- 
gether would be 400 miles long! 


That’s quite a Paul Bunyan sort 
of train. It represents the rolling stock 
Southern Pacific has ordered since 
V-J Day. And we’ ve invested millions 
more in other facilities to serve the 
West better, and to keep in step with 
our country’s defense program. 

We’ve increased our freight car 
ownership 27% in the last six years, 
compared to about 4% average in- 
crease by the nation’s railroads as 
a whole. And, “getting there the 
fustest with the mostest”’ on our 


A SYMBOL OF 


Paul Bunyan 
never saw one like thie 





13,700 miles of railroad (see map 
below), we set our all-time efficiency 
record last year. More efficiency 
meant not only more speed, but 
more cars for Western and Westward 
shippers. 

We don’t tell you these things to 
brag, but to show you that this ex- 
panding, demanding, give-us-more- 
of-everything West is something to 
keep up with. 

And we intend to keep on keeping 
up with it, making free enterprise work 
for your prosperity and ours. 
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SouTHERN Paciric Company, D. J. RussE.x, President 


of crisis you don’t HAVE to face in your business! 


Just today, this man’s wife has learned from the doctor 


that her husband is going to be laid up for a long, long time. 
The fractures he suffered in a car crash six months ago aren’t 
knitting properly, and bone grafts must be made. Since he is a 
key man in his firm—the sales manager, in fact—his wife feels 
that his associates ought to know what the doctor has said. 


She’s telephoning the office now... 


At the office, the president gets the bad news. He 


knows now, since his sales force has had little direction for six 
months, that he will have to hire a new sales manager right 
away. But what about the disabled man whose worried wife 
is on the phone right now? Can they afford to continue his 
salary and pay for two sales managers? Or must they stop the 
pay that the disabled man and his family live on? 





Through Travelers Business Accident insurance, you can make sure that you’ll never 


have to face a crisis like this in your business. 


Telephone your Travelers agent or broker. Ask him to stop by and tell you about 


the low cost of this protection for your key men. Under a Travelers Business Accident 


insurance plan, they are assured that medical expenses will be paid and a weekly 


income provided in case of disability resulting from an accident. Should the injury 


result in permanent total disability, they are guaranteed an income for life. 


One visit with your Travelers man will bring you full details of the plan and its cost. 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The T ravelers In- 


demnity Company,The Travelers Fire Insurance Com- 
he Tra UE €’vS pany, The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company,Hart- 


ford 15, Connecticut. Serving the insuring public in 
the United States since 1864 and in Canada since 1865. 
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Business Around the World 
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LONDON @ WASHINGTON @ TEHERAN 





>> Wave of pessimism is sweeping British business circles.....Is there any way 
out of the series of crises since the war?.....Can Britain and the British coun- 
tries ever really get on a paying basis again? 

British businessmen now are beginning to see that the Churchill Government 
isn't the answer to all their prayers. Britain's difficulties lie deeper than 
politics. Conservative Government is wrestling the same problems as the Labor- 
ites did and making just about as little headway. This discovery is a profound 
shock. And the way out isn't at all clear. 








>> It's easy to see why British businessmen feel as they do-= 

British trade isn't up to expectations, either with Europe, North America, 
or sterling-area countries. ‘British exporters, with costs high, find selling not 
so eaSy. Competition is growing. Import curbs abroad are hampering. 

Empire trade isn't going too well, either. Two of the biggest dollar-earn- 
ing commodities, rubber and jute, show alarming price weakness. Wool will earn 
much less than last year. It's these three commodities that usually make the 
difference between red ink and black in sterling-area trade with the world. 

Shipping, big source of British earnings, faces declining freight rates. 

Upshot is that gold and dollars are still flowing out of central reserves 
in London. Government assurances that the corner would be turned after June 30 
are now openly questioned. It's realized more clearly that the gold drain must 
be plugged largely through import cuts. Chances for big export expansion are 
being reassessed. Trade balunce can be achieved only at lower levels. 
































>> And, internally, things don't look good to British businessmen, either..e.e. 
Wage demands are ringing in their ears. Taxes are at crushing levels and 
won't be lowered. Various materials are Scarce, due to the rearmament effort. 
Textile industry is in the doldrums. Automobile makers have troubles. 
Credit is hard to come by. And interest rates may be going up further. 
Churchill Government seems to be floundering around--not sure what to do 
next. Denationalization of industry is much easier said than done. 























>> Reflection of all this is found in weakness on London security markets. 
British Government bond prices have sagged lately. Several have reached 
20-year lows. Stock prices reacted, too. Pound rate weakened, also. 
Rumors that the pound*will be devalued again are heard but seldom believed. 
U.S. dollar aid is a reed to lean on, but U.S. Congress economy slashes 
inject some uncertainty. In any case, the average Briton hates to admit the 
importance of U.S. aid. But there's little else to be cheerful about these days. 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 





>> U.S. business groups see an international cartel hampering operations. 
International Materials Conference is called a "Supergovernmental cartel." 
IMC, with the U.S. and 27 other members, allocates supplies of Scarce ma- 

terials. Idea is to share what is short, to see that "free" countries get fair 

shares of things such aS copper and sulphur for military and civilian needs. 

American automobile manufacturers, for example, claim that they haven't 
been getting enough’ copper out of the deal. This has helped to hold back pro- 
duction, created unemployment in Detroit. .Meanwhile, French, German and Italian 
auto output has shown large increases. Why should American industry, doing most 
of the war work for the "free" world, be discriminated against? 

American business groups, to remedy the situation, are pushing for a revi- 
Sion of the Derense Production Act. They want U.S. price and allocation con- 
trols used to implement international (IMC) allocations only for U.S. defense 
purposes, stockpiling and military assistance to foreign countries. 

That means American business would be able to scramble in world markets 
competitively for materials used for purely civilian goods. Americans, as well 
as others, could buy at will after essential needs are taken care of. 

Government officials in Washington, Western Europe and Latin America are 
opposed. They fear price run-ups and cornering of supplies by Americans throw- 
ing around scarce and needed dollar bills. The nightmare of what happened to 
commodity prices after the Korean outbreak still scares them. 
























>> Anglo-Iranian 0il Co. has shown fast recovery, following the shutoff of its 
Iranian operations last July. Figures for 1951 are surprising: 

Anglo-Iranian's profits last year fell only 30 per cent. Quite a showing, 
considering: (1) that they had no income from the Iranian properties for six 
months; (2) that they had to buy some outside oil to meet contracts; and (3) that 
they had to reroute most of their tanker fleet after Abadan shut down. 

Dividend rate--5.6 per cent at present priceS--was maintained at the level 
of recent years and was earned seven times over. 

Anglo-Iranian's prospects are pretty good. Their half interest in the 
Kuwait oil concession is turning into a bonanza. Kuwait output is running 
double what it was a year ago and the steep climb isn't ended. 

Irag, too, is showing big production gains this year. Anglo-Iranian has 
almost a quarter of the valuable Iraq concession. 

Iran certainly is missed by Anglo-Iranian. But it's clear that the com- 
pany's management isn't just sulking in the corner about it. 















>> Iran, in turn, misses Anglo-Iranian and revenues from its operationS..... 

Frantic efforts to sell oil stocked up in Abadan show that. 

Latest report that Iran has made an oil contract to Supply an American cole 
pany is received skeptically in oil circles. Deal is said to be for 3 million 
tons (most of it aviation gas) annually for five years. 

Legal action by Anglo-Iranian is likely on any such contract. This company 
regards oil stocks left by them in Iran as their own property. Most American 
and Western European oil companies wouldn't touch Iranian oil with a 10-foot 
pole. They don't want to get involved in an already difficult situation. 

Repeated rumors of sales of Iranian oil have all proved false. Italy, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Russia have all been named as buyers. 

Wish seems to be father to the thought in cash-hungry Teheran. 
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Spoiatoi towel: 


Business and pleasure both 
are nearer at Sheraton! 


With busy travelers, time counts. That’s one 

reason so many New York “regulars” choose the 
convenient Park Sheraton. It’s handy for business— 
and shops and theatres are close by ... And it’s 

the same in Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit 
—or any Sheraton city. When you stay at a 
Sheraton Hotel, you’re near everything that counts. 
It’s easy to travel the Sheraton way, too. Simply 
phone your nearest Sheraton Hotel to make 
reservations in any other Sheraton Hotel. You will 
get a speedy confirmation typical of the friendly 
service that will be yours throughout your stay. 
BALTIMORE NEW YORK Sw LOUIS IN CANADA 

BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SPRINGFIELD MASS. HAMILTON 

BUFFALO PITTSBURGH WORCESTER MONTREAL 

CHICAGO PITTSFIELD RESORT HOTELS NIAGARA FALLS 


CINCINNATI PROVIDENCE DAYTONA, FLA. TORONTO 
DETROIT ROCHESTER RANGELEY, ME. WINDSOR 


SKYLINE VIEW FROM A SUITE AT NEW YORK'S PARK SHERATON 





Any letdown in rearmament 
now will be dangerous. 

U. S. must build a real stock- 
pile of all weapons. We are 
losing the arms race to the 
Russians. 

This is the warning of Ber- 
nard M. Baruch, elder states- 
man, founder of U.S. A-bomb 
policy, adviser to Presidents. 


There are two enormously important questions before this 
Committee: 

1, Is it safe to be slowing our defense effort or should we 
actually be pressing to do more to make peace secure? 
2. Is the defense effort which has been undertaken being 
carried out wastefully or efficiently, with necessary consid- 

_ eration of the soundness of our economy? 

My own answers to these two questions can be summarized 
as follows, I do not think that the huge sums which have 
been appropriated for defense are being expended as eco- 
nomically and effectively as they should be. Later I will 
make some specific recommendations for correcting this situa- 
tion. However, any budget cuts that are made must not re- 
duce our fighting strength—in men or in weapons. Far from 
slowing down, our security requires that we step up our de- 
fenses both in speed and scale—if the peace is to be won. 

Ours is a fearful dilemma. Because we are not in allout 
war, with the whole globe aflame, it is tempting to nibble at 
the defense budget, to lift controls, to shirk even the relatively 
mild denials which rearming requires. The wastefulness of 
the mobilization and the unfairness with which the burdens 
of the cold war are being distributed increase the pressures 
for doing less. This being a presidential election year adds the 
further lures of playing politics with our national security and 
of distracting ourselves with domestic quarrels even while a 
foreign foe relentlessly plots our destruction. 

As.a result, hardly a week passes without fresh evidence of 
letdown. Yet who can say now whether a new offensive is 
not brewing in Korea or along some other front? Tension over 
Germany mounts, yet the erection of NATO’s [North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization] defenses, scarce begun, is being 
dragged partly because of our own slow deliveries, partly be- 
cause of a slackening up by our Allies. 

Moreover what is done—or not done—today will deter- 
mine how ready or unready we are two, three and even five 
years from now. 

In taking what seems the easy course at present we could 
be building up a horrible retribution for the future. 

Nor is the decision before us being made any easier by 
confusing statements which picture us winning the “cold war” 
one month and in mortal peril the next. 

When the budget now before Congress was submitted 
early this year, it called for stretching out aircraft produc- 
tion, among other defense items, so that 143 air wings would 
not be achieved until late 1955 or 1956, instead of mid-1954. 
When this decision was announced, I protested to our de- 
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U.S. NEEDS WEAPONS NOW-—BARUCH 






He says defense plants are not 
enough to safeguard the U. S. 





There might not be time to : 

start them up. What we need 

is arms of all types—lots of [' 

them, and now. 

Here is Mr. Baruch’s state- | 

ment before a Senate subcom- 0 

mittee, urging an overhaul of 

sii the whole defense program. 
; 


fense heads. Slowing our preparations, I warned, would in. Jb 
vite our Allies to slow their efforts. Where in the world,| § t 
asked, had the risks of aggression been sufficiently reduced §j # 
to justify such a letup? 

Then the House of Representatives imposed a limit on de. j f 
fense expenditures for next year, reducing the budget even ff 5 
further than the Executive already had cut it. This action} h 
has brought dire warnings from our highest military leaders 
General Omar Bradley, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of ji 
Staff, has testified that it is the considered judgment of the Jj © 
Joint Chiefs that 1954 will be the year of maximum peril. By fd 
then, he has warned, the Soviet atomic stockpile may be large 
enough so our superiority in atomic weapons will no longer § 
serve as a sufficient deterrent against possible aggression. th 

Other military leaders have testified that Russia is pro- ff by 
ducing considerably more jet airplanes than we are. Even af- 
ter we match their output, the Soviets still will enjoy the ad- 
vantages of reserves built up over the last years. 

How are we to reconcile these recent warnings from our 
highest military leaders with the earlier decision to postpone 
air readiness? The heads of the defense agencies, testifying 
before Congress early this year, called the stretch-out “a cal 
culated risk.” But was the risk really calculated? By whom’ 
By the Joint Chiefs? If we were acting on the basis of thei 
expressed judgment, the new budget should have called fo 
intensifying not relaxing our production effort. 

Is it any wonder that the American people are confused 
when their highest military authority states that we will bk 
lucky if we have more than the next two years for prepare: 



























ness and yet no program for achieving readiness within thet ff sty 
time is even advanced? clu 

Is it surprising that members of Congress should conclude ff tab 
that if building our air force can be delayed a year or two Wh! I fur 
cannot the whole defense program be relaxed proportionatel’ I thr 

May I repeat that I am opposed to the ceiling on defen’ H | 
expenditures, even as I opposed the earlier reduction ordered I an 
by the Executive. But I can understand why Congress and hay 
the public would be puzzled by the contradiction betwee! ag 
the dire estimates of danger given us and the inadeqult of 
program put forth to meet that danger. BR for 

Are we in peril or not? Your Committee will be performilt if Bu 
an invaluable public service if you reveal to the Amenc™ ] 
people exactly what is the basis of this so-called “calculate! I tha 
risk” to which we are being asked to expose ourselves 20% Fra 
all that we hold dear. p beir 

What does this phrase “calculated risk” mean? Viet 
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Clearly, it is intended to give the impression of a group of 
planners, carefully listing all the dangers which threaten, in- 
cluding evaluations of the enemy’s preparations and of what 
our many foreign commitments may lead to. Against that, 
the planners presumably weigh what would have to be done 
militarily to counter these risks and what such action would 
cost in terms of available resources. After full considera- 
tion, a balance is struck between the risks we are willing to 
t take and the costs of surmounting these risks. 

If that is what is meant by “a calculated risk,” then it fol- 
lows that the defense program should change with the ricks. 
When perils abroad rise, our defense efforts should be 





; speeded. If our rearming is slowed; it should reflect a reduc- 
tion in danger. 
f But that is not how things have operated. In the past, we 


have cut down our defenses even though the risks abroad re- 
’ mained unchanged at best. We have also failed to quicken 

our defenses despite the most obvious increase in the danger 
= of aggression. 

For example, when the North Atlantic Defense Treaty 

f first was signed, General Bradley testified that three to five 
years would be required to build a minimum defense force 
in Western Europe, at the rate of rearming then planned. 
Not many weeks later, came the announcement from the 
White House of an atomic explosion in the Soviet Union. 
One would have thought that our defense schedules would 
uld ip. have been accelerated promptly since, as was asked at the 
orld, | @ time, “If five years was considered a safe timetable before 
er this explosion, how can it be a safe timetable today?” 
Actually, little was done to speed our rearming or the de- 
on de. | fenses of our Western European Allies until the invasion of 
t even y South Korea. A whole year was lost—a year-for which we 
action have paid dearly. 
leaders, @ If we actually were operating on the basis of “a calculated 
hiefs of @ tsk,” why wasn’t the defense program quickened when our 
of the @ calculations changed, as they must have, with the explosion 
eri], By @ ofan atomic bomb in the Soviet Union? 
e large ff Similarly, what were the “calculations” behind the slow- 
longer ff ing of our defense timetable which was decided upon early 
on. this year? Was it assumed that we would have a Korean truce 
is pro § by this time? If so, what if we must now increase our forces 
‘ven af- § in Korea? Was the mounting tension over Germany foreseen? 
the ad- § Was trouble expected on any other front? Was it realized that 
our Allies would also stretch out their defense schedules 
om our sowing the whole defense timetable that much more? Were 
ostpone dl these things part of that “calculated risk?” 
stifying§ = It is important that your Committee give the public the 
“a cal § aswer to those questions, so the American people will know 
whom’ § whether the tempo of rearming is really being changed on 
of their f the basis of a fully thought-through master plan of defense or 
led for § by the sort of wishful thinking that could believe “peace was 
tever nearer” only a few weeks before the outbreak in Korea. 













onfused 
will be f Policy on Germany 

reparet We simply cannot make peace unless we are militarily 
hin thet ff stonger. Take the issue of Germany. In pressing for her in- 
clusion in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization we inevi- 
tably quickened all the tensions over Germany. How much 
futher advanced will this struggle for the key to Europe be 


onclude 
wo whi 


onatel years from now? Will we be ready militarily? 

defens If Germany remains divided as at present, we must expect 
ordere! an effort to rejoin the partitioned halves sooner or later, per- 
ress ard haps by force, If Germany is “unified” by some four-power 
betwee! agreement, such a Germany would shiver in constant peril 
adequat® HB of subversion from within, of subversion likely to be rein- 


_ [Bfowed by the use of Soviet satellite troops from Eastern 
rformilé Europe in the manner of Korea. 
poe To negotiate safely over Germany, we must be certain 
alcult i an adequate military force is in being (not on paper) in 
ves a France, the Low Countries and Britain, which is capable of 
| being thrust into action without delay, to forestall any So- 
wet coup. 
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To slow the rearming of Western Europe and at the same 
time begin negotiations over Germany is to put not one foot 
but both feet into a Soviet trap. 

May I emphasize this because it is so awfully important. 
Any “solution” sought in Germany will prove worthless un- 
less Western Europe is adequately armed. You simply cannot 
have a sound German policy until the present disparity in 
military strength between Soviet Russia and ourselves and 
our Allies is bridged. 

The existence of this arms disparity should never be lost 
sight of. Whatever the assurances from those in high places, 
let us never be deceived. It can never truly be said that “we 
are winning the cold war” until this disparity is overcome. 
We may be able to show gains here and there, important 
in themselves, but no decisive victory in the cold war is 
possible as long as the Soviets hold as terrifying an edge in 
military readiness over the West as they do today. As long 
as this disparity exists there is no basis for peace in the world. 

This disparity is one of actual weapons on hand. It can be 
filled only by the actual production of our own weapons. It 
cannot be filled by getting ready to produce or by merely ex- 
panding productive capacity. 

I am entirely in favor of enlarging our basic capacity in 
steel, aluminum, copper, electric power and other segments 
of the economy. New processes for using low-grade ores 
should be encouraged along with chemical developments 
which make us less dependent upon strategic imports from 
abroad. But additional plant capacity is not what is most 
critically needed for our defense: 

Compare our astonishing productive power demonstrated 
during the last war—and considerably expanded since—with 
the productive capacity of the Soviets who suffered such terri- 
ble devastation in the war and whose economy never could 
provide more than the barest subsistence for its hard-toiling 
people. 


How Long Is ‘Short Notice’? 

No, the disparity which menaces us and all the other 
freedom-loving peoples of the world is not in productive 
capacity but in the airplanes, ammunition, tanks and other 
weapons available for immediate retaliation against aggres- 
sion or fomented civil war. In increasing our plant capacity 
we strengthen ourselves where we already are strong. We 
do not strengthen ourselves where we are most vulnerable. 

Nor should we be lulled by assurances that this new pro- 
ductive capacity will be available for arms production on 
“short notice.” How many months does “short notice” mean? 
Even after these stand-by plants are erected, I doubt that 
they can be brought to full production within a year and 
probably longer. 

The whole defense program should be reviewed to deter- 
mine whether too heavy an emphasis has not been placed on 
building new facilities and too little on turning out weapons. 

All sorts of reasons are raised against putting weapons into 
production. Some have merit. Others should be weighed most 
carefully against factors which often are overlooked. 

Consider the much-talked-of matter of “obsolescence”. 
Obviously, we must strive constantly to improve our weapons. 
But no aggressor was ever stopped by blueprints. What is 
“obsolete” must also be judged by what the enemy has 
and by the value of even older weapons in dire emergency. 

Who would have thought that our over-age destroyers 
and stocks of Lee-Enfield rifles could have proven so im- 
portant to BritainP What would we be doing today without 
our mothball fleet, air reserves and ammunition stocks left 
over from the last war? 

If all-out war does come, much of our plant capacity 
might be destroyed in an atomic blitz. The dangers of sabo- 
tage in such a conflict will be greater than during the last 
war. Reserves of weapons would be priceless insurance against 
both these risks. 

Then, take a good, long look at Soviet Russia’s border. 
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No nation has ever had so extended a frontier. Were Russia 
to plunge the world into all-out war, she would be open to 
counterinvasion at innumerable points—that is if the peoples 
along her frontier could be armed quickly. The stocks of 
weapons we have on hand could be deployed around the 
globe so as to pin down and immobilize a sizable portion of 
Russia’s own armed strength, if she decided to go to war. 

Even during the current stage of undeclared war, the 
existence of this stockpile of weapons would be an enormous 
boon to the free peoples of the world. Such weapons would 
enable us to render swift and possibly effective assistance to 
any nation threatened by aggression in the future. We could 
take instant advantage of any opportunity that might arise 
for arming some ally. We would be prepared if events forced 
an abrupt increase in our armed forces, since men can be 
recruited more rapidly than munitions. 

Without these weapons we will always be lagging two to 
three years behind the need. With these weapons, we would 
be able to act anywhere in a few months, even weeks. These 
reserves of weapons would lift our foreign policy from the 
mire of military weakness and give it a new mobility which 
would help stabilize the whole world. 

In Korea today our position is set by our military power. 
We are no stronger or weaker diplomatically than the forces 
we can put into Korea. 


Race for Survival 

Tragically unpleasant as it-is, we have been forced into 
an arms race—with our very survival at stake. Do the re- 
ports from Russia tell of a letup in arming? Far from it. Only 
last February the United Nations Economic Commission for 
Europe stated that the Soviet Union is making a greater 
military effort today than in 1940, when the second World 
War was already under way. Other reports, some based on 
official Soviet announcements, have told of tractor factories 
being shifted to making tanks and of other conversions from 
civilian to military production. 

If true, these reports are warnings we dare not ignore. 
To convert a factory from tractors to tanks is no easy decision 
for the Soviet leaders since tractors are a desperate necessity 
in Russia. That applies with almost equal validity for all of 
Russia’s resources. The Soviets have virtually no “fat” in their 
economy. When the Kremlin orders resources into arma- 
ments it pays a harsh price in terms of living standards, in 
terms of repairing the devastation of the last war, even in 
terms of future military strength. Every ton of steel put 
into armaments is a ton less steel that might go into expand- 
ing Russia’s basic steel capacity, or building new railroads or 
drilling new oil wells. 

We can be sure that these decisions were not taken with- 
out exacting calculations of the prospects of war. The reports 
of Soviet industrial mobilization do not yet show that the 
Kremlin is on the verge of precipitating an all-out war. But 
they do make clear that the Soviets are intensifying—not eas- 
ing—their war preparations. 

I make no pretense at predicting what the Soviets are 
likely to do. I do know this, that it entails the cruelest ex- 
actions from the Russian people, for the Soviets to keep as 
many men under arms and to produce as many airplanes, 
tanks and other weapons as they are reported to have. Even- 
tually most of these weapons will be obsolete. But will the 
Soviet leaders allow those weapons to rust and spoil—con- 
sidering the cruel price paid for them—or will those weapons 
be used before they become obsolete? 

And if a nation, whose people have so little, can devote 
so much of its resources to arms production, how much less 
can we afford to do—we who have so much to lose. 

How long can we continue to put comforts above survival, 
to postpone for another year and still another year the small 
and temporary denials which arms production requires, to 
lull ourselves with the illusion that we are getting ready to 
be strong instead of producing the weapons which alone 
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can make us militarily strong? Is it not better to be sur 

and safe—than sorry? 

Specifically I recommend: 

1. That this Committee tell the American people exactly 

what has happened to the huge sums appropriated fo, 
defense, what our actual production of munitions js- 
not dollar values but actual production figures—and 
whether we have been getting our money’s worth, Op 
what prices are the budget estimates based? 
That you lay bare the basis of our so-called “calculated 
risk” so,the public can judge whether we are being need. 
‘lessly exposed to unwarranted danger. 
That Congress adopt a defense budget which fits the 
risks we face. Cut the budget where you can with safety- 
not where it will imperil our security. 
That you consider whether the risks ahead do not justify 
ordering the expansion of our Air Force to 143 wings 7 
without any stretch-out. 
That vou consider whether these risks do not justify step. 
ping up other munitions schedules sufficiently to provide 
a sizable reserve of weapons, considerably in excess of 
our own troop requirements. 
That Congress undertake a detailed study of the whole 
program of plant expansion to determine how much of it 
represents a real contribution to security and whether it 
is worth the price in taxes and other resources as against 
the added security which a greater output of weapons 
would furnish. 

That Congress insist that the defense agencies reduce 

the arms program to specific production targets—both in 

quantities and time—and that all mobilization controls 
be adjusted to insure these goals being met. 

That the President be granted every necessary power to 

carry through this program, including price and priority 

controls. 

But, at the same time, that Congress strengthen its con- 

mittees dealing with defense by equipping them with an 

adequate staff, vigorously led, and capable of regaining 
control over the budget for Congress. 

10. That your Committee obtain from the military a single, 
unified strategy, covering the whole defense establish- 
ment, and which is part of an over-all, global strategy 
which integrates our own defense efforts with what our 
Allies can do. 

Once the gap between our own defenses and Soviet mil 
tary strength is overcome, we should be able to relax some- 
what, provided always that we continue to pace ourselves 
in relation to what the Soviets are doing and the risks of 
war, But to let up now is unsound strategically and eco- 
nomically. Before peace can become possible, this gap in 
military readiness will have to be overcome. The longer we 
stretch things out, the more costly it will prove in the end. 


Getting Our Money’s Worth 

Since the outbreak in Korea more than 100 billions have been 
appropriated for defense—an enormous sum. Why has it pro- 
duced proportionately so little in the way of actual weapons: 

What blame are we to lay to the failure to use the avail- 
able powers to prevent inflation? As you know, as soon a 
the military began placing contracts, prices were allowed 
to run away from them. This made more difficult a task 
difficult at best. No industry has ever been called upon t 
spend such immense sums so quickly—and, at the same 
time, to be denied the necessary controls. 

The armed services do need a driving production authority 
of their own—of the caliber of the late William Knudsen-t0 
see that orders are properly placed and followed up—vigorous- 
ly, constantly. The Services also need a clear-cut point af 
decision to determine when designs are to be frozen am 
weapons put into production. Changes in design are costly 
both in time and dollars. Some clearly designated person mus 
decide when to stop improving and start producing. 
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The Secretary of Defense has been struggling manfully— 
und making progress—with these and other problems. You 
an help him best not by imposing some dollar limit on de- 
tly Hfense expenditures but by making your own thorough study 
for ff what is wrong. To regain control of the military budget— 
is [yhich you must do—Congress must become as well informed 
and fn these matters as the executive agencies. As was recom- 
On [ended by the Hoover Commission, you need a greatly ex- 
panded permanent staff, vigorously directed, and which can 
ated [york with the Defense Department through every step of the 
eed: Byudgetary process. Go beyond the mere requests for money 
» how the appropriations are actually being spent, and even 
the [into such basic problems of military organization as to why so 
ety- Barge an overhead is required in relation to the forces actually 
fighting. Other nations get more fighting power for the same 
istify Bresources than we do. Why? 
vings | You might take a whole year or more for such a study. We 
will be at the business of defense for a long time, I fear, 
step- [and no matter how long it takes, if you do the job at least 
Wide once in full intensity, the knowledge acquired will yield 
ss of B.stounding savings and improvements in efficiency. 
The surgeon puts his knife to the diseased spot. In cutting 
vhole fhe military budget you must be equally judicious in applying 
of it Bhe scalpel so that it helps—not hurts—our security. If we 
rer it spend a little too much money, we can recover. If we lose our 
gainst Bieedom, we can never recover it. 
4pons F One discipline you might impose is to require the military 
0 justify their budget requests according to a scale of 
edluce briorities—which items are of most vital importance, ‘which 
th in Brest in importance and so on down the list. These priorities, 
trols ff, tum, should reflect a truly unified military plan in which 
he missions entrusted each service are parts of one integrated 
ver t0 hole. We cannot get our money’s worth in defense if ap- 
‘iority Byopriations are parceled out among the services by some 
balanced” percentage allocation. 








com- # No one could be more concerned over the necessity of 
th an Bruintaining a healthy economy, even while arming. How- 
uning Fer, the main threat to our economy since Korea has not 
: ain in the size of the defense program. The inflationary 
single, hoe we have suffered has been mainly the result of the 
iblish- Htiure to mobilize properly. 
ratesy Hf Because we were undertaking only a “partial” mobilization 
at Our Hi the military sense, those in responsibility reasoned that 
‘ juttial,” piecemeal controls were all that were needed. Al- 
{ mil Bough there was little or no slack in our economy, the mobil- 
wees ing authorities seemed to think that several million men 
= -" uld be drawn into the Army and unknown but large amounts 
1 8 Bbfmatériel taken from the regular market without serious dis- 
oe bance. They ignored the clear lesson of both world wars 
nee hat a full set of mobilization controls must be imposed over 
ae ewhole economy at the very outset of the emergency. 
Congress actually passed the necessary legislation for such 
fa across-the-economy program. But these powers were not 
ied for months during which living costs soared, all savings 
re been Were cheapened and the real purchasing power of every de- 
it PO” Bene dollar was slashed by one fifth. 
~ApOns: 
ps illions Wasted In Cost Rises 
s¢ 


al This needless inflation already has- cost us 12 billion dol- 
allow es teks . : ‘ 3 
as in higher costs of defense and is likely to exact another 


a task nN 7 ; 2 : 
aoe N billion dollars in needless tribute over the next fiscal year. 
5 ne hese sums are farin excess of what it would cost to continue 


ith the original aircraft-production program. These sums are 
uthority i excess of the economies which might be realized under 
jsen-b imitations proposed by the House of Representatives. 

In other words, had a proper mobilization been under- 


jgorous Bon : 
sont o n at the outset, we could press ahead today with a 
ad peater defense effort at less cost than the weaker effort now 


© costly proposed, Under the program which was adopted, we have 
on must otten neither adequate security, nor a healthy economy. 

. e still can step up our defense program and avoid further 
tion by reducing all unnecessary and postponable ex- 
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penditures—Senators Byrd and Douglas and others in Con- 
gress have been waging a courageous fight on this score—by, 
I repeat, cutting out all unnecessary and postponable expendi- 
tures, by imposing the necessary controls and accepting the 
temporary denials and disciplines which would be entailed. 
Of course, we cannot rearm to the extent that our security 
requires, if we persist in profits as usual, social reforms as 
usual, and politics as usual. 

We have the highest living standards in the world and, 
like you, I would like to see them enlarged. Increased living 
standards no longer mean bread alone, but better housing, 
better clothing, hygiene, medical care, education, transporta- 
tion and amusement. But all these things become mere ashes 
in our mouths if we lack the means with which to defend 
them. While we struggle to survive, actual needs not post- 
ponable wants must have first call. 

Our economy can do all that our security requires—and 
more—provided there is the will to do so and the courage 
of administration to channel our resources from less essential 
to more essential activities and to share the costs of the strug- 
gle equitably. 

Today the main burdens of the cold war are being borne 
by the few whose loved ones are at the fighting fronts and 
by those who do not have a pressure group to represent them 
in the race of selfishness that is tearing the nation apart. 

Our problem is to find a substitute for the disciplines 
which war brings. If we are to be able to avoid war, we must 
be able to discipline ourselves so we can mobilize our 
strength in time to prevent the shooting and bombing from 
starting. 


Discipline of Urgency 

Because self-discipline is the test of national survival, it 
will not suffice to say merely that we should follow a “middle 
course” between arming for all-out war and doing nothing. 
How are we to adjust this “middle course” to changing condi- 
tions? Are we to do it at random and by wishful thinking? 
Or are we to do it by facing up to our best calculations of the 
risks which threaten, drawing up a worked-out plan to sur- 
mount these risks and organizing ourselves to see it through? 

Without a sense of disciplined urgency, the whole mobiliza- 
tion may fall to pieces. Bear in mind that the synchronizing 
force of any mobilization is the priority power—the decision 
as to what must come first, second, third and so on. To de- 
termine what production should be held back so more es- 
sential production can be speeded, one must know what 
quantities of weapons are needed by when. We must set our- 
selves to attain these production goals with the same urgency 
as if we were at war. 

If it makes little difference whether planes are produced 
next year or the year after, why deprive some civilian in- 
dustry of scarce materials? Why stop research on a new 
weapon to get it into production? Why hurry to make de- 
liveries to our Allies? 

When you live under the shadow of war, as we do today, 
all actions must be valued in terms of time. It is time which 
our young men fighting in Korea have been buying for us. If 
their sacrifices are not to prove in vain, we must know exact- 
ly what we propose to do with that time. We must organize 
ourselves so that first things come first through our entire 
economy, through everything we do. That is our responsibility 
to our men in Korea, in Europe and other fronts. 

In conclusion, may I state what I consider to be the real 
and crucial issue before this Committee, before the whole 
Congress, before all of the people? Our highest military 
authorities have stated, unequivocally, that from now 
through 1954 will be the period of maximum peril for this 
nation. Yet we deliberately are doing less than we can do to 
achieve readiness by that date. 

We must strengthen ourselves militarily if we are to suc- 
ceed in our objective of preventing a third World War and 
building and keeping a lasting peace. 
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(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 











PARIS, June 1952 


O MISJUDGE FRANCE is easy. Here the people do not 
openly betray their anxieties. Their way of life looks 
normal—they have good food, they spend their hours of 
recreation out of doors, and they show the usual energy 
in their work. 

But the surface signs are misleading. Underneath is 
fear. It is the impact of nearly five years of enslavement 
—life under the heel of a conquering army. Twice in a 
lifetime the invader has come. Twice France’s finest 
youth in hundreds of thousands have been killed, and 
many more have been wounded. 

This undercurrent governs the France of today. 
Whatever may be the differences between its six politi- 
cal parties, whatever may be the extreme tactics of the 
one or the moderate tactics of the other, France realizes 
that she cannot go it alone. She knows, too, that her 
security or salvation does not lie altogether in what 
America may do to help her. She sees that the answer 
lies in an alliance of European countries so far as mil- 
itary protection is concerned, and a United States of 
Europe if an economic market free from trade barriers 
is to be established and industrial resources are to be 
pooled effectively. For France knows that the basis of 
military strength is industrial and economic strength 
and that this can come only from a united Europe— 
whether in the form of a single superstate or a federa- 
tion of states integrating the whole European commu- 
nity. 

But that’s a matter of five years, maybe ten. Mean- 
while, what can be done? What interim measures can 
be adopted? 

The obvious comment often made is that France must 
help herself and become self-reliant. But that’s easier 
said than done. For France is behind the times, as are 
so many European countries where modern methods of 
mechanization and modern forms of distribution have 
not yet been sufficiently developed. 


The average American doesn’t know what’s 
been happening to his Marshall Plan dollars or to the 
economic aid so generously sent by the American peo- 
ple to Europe in recent years. But it must be added that 
to survey anything as complex as a national economy 
anywhere and tu seek to determine tangible gains in the 
form of statistics is not to satisfy the inquirer either. 

The net result rather is to be found in the rebirth of 
a people—in the spirit of their devotion to the tasks of 
reconstruction. The South, after the War between the 
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States in America, did not recover for many decades, 
even though the North was geographically nearby with 
sinews of economic strength. 

Who is nearby France in Europe? Who can help her 
as she faces an enormous drain of men and money in 
fighting Communism in Indo-China? She is threatened, 
too, with the loss of colonial territories in Africa 
through Communist-inspired agitation in Tunisia and 
Morocco. 

Can Britain, with all her troubles, be of help? 
Hardly. 

Can Germany be of help? Yes, if there can be an ac- 
cord between those two countries. For the security of 
Europe and the peace of the world rests with the France 
and the Germany of the next few years. 


Fortunately, there are broad-visioned men in 
public life here who see the importance of forgetting 
the hatreds of the past and of trying to work out a true 
alliance with Germany. Despite the traditional fears, 
there are leaders in France whose statesmanship has 
brought out such policies as the Schuman Plan for mu- 
tual development of the coal and steel resources of six 
continental countries. There are leaders who realize 
that there must arise inside Germany, too, a vision of 
the great importance of a Franco-German alliance. 

At the moment such devices as the European Defense 
Community serve a useful purpose. They help to sub- 
ordinate fears of a resurgent Nazism. They carry anas- 
surance of military assistance if the German govern- 
ment falls into the hands of the wrong groups. 

So the twin influences march side by side—an unin- 
hibited fear of the revival of the old Germany and 
cautious trust in a new Germany just being born. To 
hold steady the hand of a nervous France, we find 
Britain and the United States pledging and guaran- 
teeing that they will not fail to help if Germany be- 
comes the tool of Soviet Russia or if misguided leaders 
in Germany seek to raise anew the spectre of war. 

There is no way but the way of faith now—the confi- 
dence that the German people, like the French people, 
will become masters of their own destiny and that they 
will not let mischievous and evil men divert them from 
their course toward peaceful cooperation with their 
neighbors. 

For if European stability can be achieved, apart 
from Russia, the day would not be far distant when the 
Russian people would eventually find it necessary t 
come into the community as partners in a reorganized 
and revitalized Europe. 
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What brings | 
customers 
back again? 


You know the answer. It’s something “extra” at a fair 
price. In a store, shopping convenience may be the 
extra. Or, patrons may be drawn by simple things 


like friendliness and trusted good taste. 


Customers for Otis escalators are the same way. 
Like shoppers in stores, they try to buy important 
things wisely, from sellers they trust. Certainly. verti- 
cal transportation is a major purchase. [t can boost a 
store's sales. Yet mistakes may cut traflic capacity, and 


they're very costly to correct. 


Otis has solved many problems to make an esca- 
lator installation as painless as possible. Special fea- 
tures help craftsmen of different trades cooperate, 
This cuts installation time and cost. We interfere \ ery 
little with shopping activities, and we get our work 


done promptly. 


Most important, an Otis customer can count on 
good performance, day after day, for years and dee- 
ades. The responsibility we assume always means 
a extra value for you. Otis Elevator Company, 


260 llth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Better elevatoring 
is the business of 


Escalators * Passenger Elevators 
Freight Elevators * Electric Dumbwaiters 
Maintenance * Modernization 

















Fe crews a life from a patch of earth 


§ 
He’ix stanp there after the day 0 rd her and Thousands of little pieces of earth... each with a man 
muddy from head to toot. And he'll tel i plow ing, a Woman helping, and kids growing. Add them 
“There isn’t a job in New York City Pd swap for this.” up, and that was America. And it. still is. 
Then he'll look off across his fields, wondering Yom, OF ‘Today you'll find machines puffing through the harder 
any city man, can ever understand what he’s trying to say. jobs. ‘Maybe youll see a television set in the sitting room, 
The chances are you understand. and a dishwashing machine in the kitchen where there 
There’s a feeling comes to a man looking at his farm. used to be a pump. But the farmer is still a man w ho'll look 
Here is his little piece of the world, and his chance to make over his fields in a certain quiet way, wondering if he 
something of it. Everything a man can get out of life is can ever tell a city man about the feeling in his heart. 
~aees here in that patch of earth. T here s food and drink Maybe he doesn’t need to, Maybe the city man knows. 
nie clothing and houses, books and fiddles, and college for For in this country we are all keepers of fields, all planters 
the kids. Whether it’s fifty acres or ten thousand, all the Oe “T 
: . he aaa and growers. It doesn’t matter whether our soil is a 
makings are there, and what you get out of it is up to you. a a ea ea ee Ser 
‘es he ; é y,% as . E s has piece ’ 
You like that feeling, if you're a born farmer. the world, and we can look at it at the day’s end and say Ric 
In the early days, a farmer had only his two hands to work with pride: “I cleared it. I plowed it. | seeded it. The harvest Rus 
his patch of earth. With them he cleared and built, is mine, That's my tarm, from which | grew a lite” Of 


plowed and seeded and reaped. His wife spun and wove, 
cooked and preserved. When the children were 


old enough, they'd add their young muscles NY 
to the work. Later if things went well, MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE ( OMPA! 

, r BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
there'd be a horse, or maybe a team, 


to help them make a life from the soil. 








